Today,  in  communities  throughout  New  Jersey,  there  are  teach¬ 
ers  with  long  experience  who  still  receive  the  minimum  salary 
set  by  law.  With  so  little  chance  to  "up”  their  salaries,  even 
after  years  of  service,  can  we  expect  to  attract  enough  supe 
nor  men  and  women  into  the  teaching  profession’  Would  you 
itti  a  future  like  that’ 


inds  of  New  Jersey  teachers  find  it  necessary  to 
"lent  their  incomes  with  spare  time  jobs  like  this, 
fou  suppose  the  spare  time  job  interferes  with  the 
IS  classroom  work’  Oon't  you  think  that  affects  the 
of  our  children  ’ 


choose  a  teaching  career 


It'S  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  New  Jersey  teacher  gets 
low  pay.  Is  that  why  80,000 
of  our  children  have  teachers 
who  are  not  fully  qualified’ 


INDIA  •  In  the  new  Indian  republic  ene-sixlh  of 
the  earth's  people  —  largely  illiterate,  poverty 
stricken,  and  without  previous  experience  in 
self-government  —ore  today  attacking  desperate 
problems.  This  new  Compton  article  explains 
the  age-old  problems  that  India  is  attempting 
to  solve  democratically  while  its  Asiatic  neigh¬ 
bors  ore  turning  to  Communism.  It  describes  the 
varied  regions  of  India  and  the  life  of  the  people 
in  each  with  their  diverse  customs  and  activities. 
It  covers  all  phases  of  the  present-day  economy 
and  culture.  FREE  reprint  avoiloble. 


DOGS-a  fine  new  article  illustrated  with  8 
pages  of  color  photographs  of  the  more  popular 
types  of  dogs  within  each  group— Sporting  Dogs, 
Hounds,  Working  Dogs,  Terriers,  Toy  Dogs,  and 
Nonsporting  Dogs.  The  text  describes  each  of 
the  112  breeds  recognised  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  Special  sections  in  the  article  cover 
sefecting  odog,  core  and  feeding,  training,  dog  shows, 
and  held  trrofs.  The  most  complete  coverage  of 
the  subject  to  be  found  in  any  school  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  (No  reprint  available) 


VOCATIONS-a  new  18-page  article  that  will' 
widen  the  vision  of  high-school  boys  and  girls 
and  their  instructors.  It  covers  the  problems  el 
seff-opipraisaf,  job  onofysis,  training,  and  national 
trnnds  in  vocational  opportunities.  More  than 
200  job  descriptions  for  men  and  women  in 
professional,  semiprofessional,  sales,  clerical, 
service,  and  skilled  worker  groups  ore  given 
in  terms  teen-agers  can  understand.  Here  is  a 
brand-new  approach  to  vocational  counseling. 
The  sort  of  information  needed  in  high  schools 
today.  FREE  reprint  ovailoble. 


ffiEC  to  foochors:  Complete  reprint  of  new  article,  "India"  or  "Vocations."  Write  for  your  copy. 


F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY  *  1000  N.  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
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Whether  she’s  9,  14  or  17  .  .  . 

There’s  a  booklet  on  menstruation  to 
help  her- 

“Very  Personally  Yours”  is  widely  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  help  on  menstrual  education  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  girls.  Its  simple  pres¬ 
entation  of  accurate,  scientific  facts  gives  girls 
a  wholesome  understanding  of  menstruation. 

“You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now”  was  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  girls  ag^  nine  to  twelve.  It  explains 
menstruation  as  a  normal  part  of  life  — teaches 
them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  That 
Day  does  arrive. 

These  booklets  can  be  used  successfully  by 
themselves.  You  will  find  them  of  even  greater 
value  when  used  as  part  of  the  integrated  program 
of  menstrual  education  described  below. 


A  Compute  Program  for  Menstrual 
Education 

"Very  Personally  Yours”  (booklet  for  girls  12andover) 
“You're  A  Young  Lady  Now”  (booklet  for  girls  9-12) 

lO^inute  All-Color,  16mm  Sound  Motion  Picture... 

“The  Story  Of  Menstruation”  by  Walt 

Disney  Productions.  Praised  by  educa-  I  •  ) 

tors,  health  authorities,  parent,  church 

groups — the  film  tells  the  story  of  men- 

struation  in  a  simple,  straightforward 

manner.  Free  (except  for  postage)  on  J 

short  term  loan.  I  L 

Teaching  Guide  and  Menstrual  Chart 

. . .  Hundreds  of  teachers  helped  organ-  * - - 

ize  this  Guide.  It  is  flexible  and  can  be  ^  w  i 

adapted  to  any  teaching  condition.  This 

large  color  Chart  on  menstrual  physi-  j 

ology  is  designed  for  supplementary  ^ 

classroom  lectures.  Menstruation  is  de- 

tailed  on  easy-to-follow  diagrams.  tt 

So  Many  Students  Have  Already 
Benefited  From  This  Program 

Most  school  systems  take  advantage  of  this  complete 
program  of  menstrual  education  every  year.  The  book¬ 
lets.  film,  guide  and  chart  are  well  integrated  to  give 
your  students  a  sound  knowledge  of  this  important 
subject.  The  entire  program  or  any  part  of  it  is  available 
to  you  without  charge  .  .  .  with  the  compliments  of 
Kotex*.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon. 

Booklets,  Film,  Teaching  Guide,  Chart,  All  Yours  Free! 
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International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 
Educational  Dept.  ST24 
f/  919  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

'f  Please  send  free  (except  for  ixwtage)  16  mm. 
sound  film,  “The  Story  Of  Menstruation.” 
day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks).. 

2ncl  choice  (allow  5  weeks).. . 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks)  . . 

.Msn  send  the  following: 

For  girls  9-12  copies 

you're  a  youno  lady  now 
For  older  girls..  copies 

VERY  PERSONALLY  YOURS 

□  Physiology  Chart  □  Teaching  Guide 
Name .  . 
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Organization. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION  is  (lie  great  nation¬ 
wide  organization  of  Anieriran  teach¬ 
ers.  It  represents  all  teachers  in 
Washington  and  in  educational  pr<»b- 
lems  which  cut  across  l(M*al  and  state 
lines.  It  exercises  a  (xisition  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  educational  matters  and  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  total  organization 
patterns  to  which  every  American 
teacher  should  belong. 

NEA  has  outgrown  its  Washington 
headquarters.  To  carry  out  plans  for 
rebuilding,  a  fund  of  $.5.()(X),(KM)  i« 
needed.  New  Jersey  h(»pes  to  meet 
its  quota  by  enrolling  additional  life 
meml)ers  of  the  NEA,  since  the  in¬ 
come  from  life  membership  goes  into 
the  building  fund. 

The  officers  of  ba'al  ass«»ciations 
should  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
program  to  urge  NEA  membership  on 
every  educator  in  their  communities. 

NEA  MEMBERSHIP  in  New  Jersey 
this  year  bids  fair  to  set  new  records. 
Already  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  bas  enrolled  10,662  members 
(as  of  December  31)  as  compared 
with  12,667  for  last  year.  Many  com¬ 
munities  are  still  pressing  their  drive 
for  NEA  members.  A  very  large  num- 
l)er  of  communities  already  report 
more  members  than  last  year. 

Among  them  are:  Atlantic,  Egg  Har- 


Are  YOU  a  Port  of  the  Problem  OR  a  Port  of  the  Answer? 


NEA  Life  Membership  Coupon 

Mail  to: 

William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary 

National  Education  Association 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  want  to  help  make  a  new  headquarters  building  a  reality.  Please  enroll 
me  as  a  life  member  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Please  send  the  Gold  Emblem.  Life  Membership  Certificate,  and  Special  Life 
Membership  Card  to  the  address  l>elow.  1  understand  that  1  am  to  receive  the 
NEA  Journal,  the  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceed¬ 
ings —  for  life. 


nonah,  and  Westville;  Hudson,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  Jersey  City,  Union  City,  Weehaw- 
ken,  West  New  York;  Hunterdon,  Clin¬ 
ton  Twp.,  Prenchtown,  Readington 
Twp.;  Mercer,  Hamilton  Twp.,  Hopewell 
Boro.  Hopewell  Twp.,  Ewing,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Twp.;  Middlesex,  Dunellen,  High¬ 
land  Park,  Metuchen,  Middlesex,  Pis- 
cataway,  Sayrevllle,  South  River,  Wood- 
bridge; 

Monmouth,  Asbury  Park,  Long 


Ocean  Twp.;  Morris,  Harding  Twp. 
Mine  Hill,  Morristown,  Mt.  Lakes,  Par- 
slppany-Troy  Hills;  Ocean,  Lakewood; 
Passaic,  Passaic  City,  Pompton  Lakes; 
Salon,  Elmer,  Oldmans;  Somerset 
Branchburg,  Bridgewater,  Franklin 
Hillsboro.  Somerville,  Warren  Twp.; 


(State) 


( Street  1 


Sponsored  by - 

I  wish  to  use  the  following  payment  plan.  Enclosed  is  payment  on  my  mem- 
l»ership. 


Belvidere,  Blalrstown. 

Also  topping  last  year’s  records  are 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rider 
College,  and  Olassboro  and  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College. 


$L50 — full  payment 
■S25  a  year  for  6  years 


850  a  year  for  J  years 
<l.‘i  a  year  for  10  years 


BEQUEST  FORM 

Teachers  have  often  expressed  a 
desire  to  leavi*  sums  of  money  to 
NJEA  in  their  wills.  The  following 
form  is  suggested  as  the  desirable 
wording  for  such  a  liequest: 

/  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  non-profit  corporation  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  sum  of 

_  dollars,  {or 

properties,  securities,  etc.,  described 
below) . 


NJEA 


<  fffioers 


MKS.  MAY  C.  SMITH . President 

(irant  Sch«M)l,  Trenton 

DR.  RICHARD  T.  BECK . Vice-President 

School  Adiiiiiiistratioii  Uldg.,  Jersey  City 

DR.  JAMES  M.  LYNCH . Treasurer 

Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.S.,  Morris  Plains 

Exei'utive  Committee 

Atlantic . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Bergen . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

Burlington . J.  BRITTON  DAVIS 

Camden . A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 

Ca|>e  May . MIRIAM  B.  REICHLY 

Cuinlterland  .MR.S.  .MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

Essex . WILLIAM  R.  SMITH 

(doucester . EDNA  M.  BAKER 

Hudson . ELVIN  E.  FERRIS 

Hunterdon . EDITH  ORT  THOMAS 

Mercer . RICHARD  R.  ROBINSON 

Middlesex . JOSEPH  KREISELL 

Monmouth . EVERETT  C.  CURRY 

Morris . LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

Ocean . H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

Passaic . JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

Salem . ELIZABETH  BOZEARTH 

Somerset . IDA  L.  FRANCIS 

Sussex . JOHN  BENNETT 

Union . HOLMES  CLIVER 

Warren . MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 

NJEA  Legislative  Ch . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  3,  Scotch  Plains 

NEA  Director . LENA  M.  PORRECA 

Jackson  Ave.  School.  Hackensack 

NJEA  Staff 

Exec.  Secty . FREDERICK  L  HIPP 

Editor . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Hesearck . S.  HERBERT  STARKEY.  JR. 

Field  Rep . FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Rep . LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Field  Rep . HOWARD  S.  APGAR 

4sst.  Research . ELIZABETH  A.  WRiCHT 

4is/.  Editor . WILLIAM  D.  HAYWARD 

Ogice  Mgr . ANNA  W.  MOORF 


NJEA  Headquarter* 

180  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  6-.^a38 
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Bloomfield. 
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Pittstown\fNv 

1  Pennington  1 

Dear  Mr,  Lankford: 

Gentleiien: 

I  an  very  grateful  for 

Thank  you  for  your 

your  speedy  and  efficient 

promrtness  in  sending  the 

handling  of  my  claim.  You 

checks;  also  for  the  kind 

certainly  did  ahat  you  said 

personal  remarks  you  took 

when  you  made  the  statemmt 

the  tine  to  add  to  the 

"Payment  in  about  2  days." 

fom.  It  is  a  pleasure 

1  have  never  received  such 

to  be  dealing  with  your 

; 

quick  service  from  any 

conpany. 

insurance  company  before. 

EDITH  C.  SMITH 

THOMAS  SPF.IRS 

L - - -J 

^yjatlonai 


Special  office  for  ISetv  Jersey  teachers 

.*50  We»t  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton,  N. 
Telephone  9-3(H)6 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Home  Office  —  Evanston,  Illinois 
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LEADERS 


4  YEAR-LONG 
PROGRAM 


LEGISLATIVE 

CONFERENCE 


REPRESENTATIVES 

fVANTED 


^J4eipin^  future  ejCeadt 


ers 


Next  month  the  Association  will  hold  its  annual  Leadership  Conference.  The  pro¬ 
gram  appears  on  page  208  of  this  Review.  At  that  time  we  will  distribute  a  brand 
new  version  of  a  handbook  for  local  leaders  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  during 
the  past  year  by  a  special  committee. 

This  Leadership  Conference  and  the  new  Handbook,  however,  are  only  two  of  the 
organization’s  many  activities  for  helping  local  teacher  leaders  do  their  job  better.  NJEA 
has  a  growing  program  in  this  field,  and  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  Association’s 
work. 

That  NJEA  has  survived  and  succeeded  for  more  than  a  century  is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  it  has  had.  Its  future — and  that  of  teachers  and  of  education — depends  on  a 
continuity  of  skilled,  knowledgeable  leaders.  These  are  rarely  the  result  of  accident  and 
their  training  cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

Good  leadership  at  both  the  State  and  National  levels  depends  upon  what  happens 
locally.  Often  the  verv  first  responsibility  of  a  future  leader  is  committee  service  within 
his  local  association.  It  is  part  of  our  pattern  that  State  and  National  posts  shall  be 
filled  by  those  who  have  shown  ability  in  their  own  communities.  E^ch  year  we  urge  our 
county  representatives  to  watch  for  and  help  us  find  the  very  best  local  leaders. 

But  however  great  the  ability  of  these  frture  leaders,  they  need  help  and  they  can  use 
guidance.  Their  problems  are  rarely  unique;  patterns  and  precedents  exist  which  can 
simplify  their  work  and  help  them  to  get  greater  results  with  less  effort.  In  planning 
and  carrying  on  many  local  activities  the  leaders  need  to  know  what  is  being  done  in 
other  communities  and  at  State  and  National  levels. 

More  and  more  our  State  Association — like  those  elsewhere — is  recognizing  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  train  for  leadership. 

The  NIEA  has  finally  developed  a  year-round,  fairly  complete  pattern  of  activity, 
solelv  designed  to  helo  local  associations  and  their  leaders  acquire  greater  skills. 

While  these  activities  will  culminate  this  year  in  the  Leadership  Conference  and  in 
the  publication  of  our  new  handbook,  next  month,  they  start  early  in  the  fall  with  our 
series  of  Drive-In  Conferences.  At  these  local  leaders  are  brought  together  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors,  and  can  get  assistance  from  their  county  groups  and  from  NJEA 
while  they  are  still  formulating  their  year’s  programs.  Following  these  Drive-Ins,  specific 
h-'lp  comes  to  their  very  doorsteps  dunng  the  months  that  follow  by  the  regular  mailings 
of  our  Research  Department  and  by  visits  from  the  NJEA  field  representatives. 

At  our  annual  convention  we  regularly  hold  a  tea  to  further  social  contacts  for 
local  and  countv  association  presidents.  This  year  they  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  one 
of  the  great  national  and  international  leaders  in  teacher  organization. 

In  January  NJEA  held  its  customary  Legislative  Conference  in  Trenton,  attended  by 
2.50  local  association  heads  and  chairmen  of  legislative  committees.  As  a  result  of  that 
conference  local  leaders  know  the  Association's  legislative  program  at  first  hand,  have 
had  opportunities  to  ask  questions  about  it.  and  know  what  is  expected  of  them  locally 
if  NJEA  bills  are  to  pass  this  year. 

The  program  of  the  Leadership  Conference  next  month  will  be  built  around  our  new 
handbook.  This  contains  concrete  suggestions  for  the  basic  organization  of  a  local 
group,  innumerable  ideas  for  a  well-rounded  program  of  professional,  social,  and  teach¬ 
er-welfare  activities,  detailed  plans  for  salary  and  public  relations  programs,  and  in¬ 
formation  which  every  local  leader  should  have  about  the  help  available  from  the  State 
and  National  Associations. 

NJEA  hopes  that  every  local  association  in  the  State  will  send  representatives  to 
the  March  twentieth  meeting.  Many  associations  find  it  profitable  each  year  to  send  not 
only  their  president,  but  his  probable  .<successor  and  several  future  leaders.  If  more 
would  do  this,  it  would  be  to  their  interest. 

As  NJEA  develops  and  improves  this  leadership-assistance  program  and  as  more 
and  more  local  groups  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  it,  the  future  of  our  as¬ 
sociations  should  be  assured,  and  teachers  can  feel  more  and  more  confident  that  policies 
will  be  wisely  made  and  skillfully  carried  out. 

Sincerely  yours. 


■i 
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NJEA  Leadership  Conference 

Saturday,  March  20,  1954  —  Stacy  Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


9^30  A.M. — Registration 
10:00-11:45  A.M.— Group  Meetings 

I.  THE  TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  WORKS  WITH  THE 

BOARD  W  EDUCATION  Hunt  Room 

'1.  How  does'the  board  of  education  learn  what  the 
teacher  association  is  doing? 

2.  How  do  the  teachers  learn  about  board  actions? 

3.  What  are  some  joint  activities  for  the  board  of 
education  and  the  teacher  association? 

-4.  How  can:  the  teacher  association  help  the  board 
with  its  work? 

Chaibman:  HOWARD  MORRIS,  Salem 

Panel:  MRS.  BENJAMIN  LEON,  Newark 
MRS.  FRANCES  BYARS, 

Berkley  Heights 
BENJAMIN  MUSTO,  Hoboken 

II.  THE  TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  WORKS  WITH  THE 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  Princeton  Room 

1.  How  does  a  citizen’s  committee  organize  and 
how  does  it  function? 

2.  How  do  you  find  out  what  your  community  is 
thinking  about  education  issues? 

3.  How  do  you  interpret  association  activities  to 
people  other  than  parents  in  the  community? 

4.  In  the  last  year  what  single  item  in  your  public 
relations  program  has  given  the  best  results? 

5.  How  do  you  plan  to  improve  your  sponsorship 
of  community-wide  observance  of  American 
Eklucation  Week  this  year? 

Chaibman:  ELEANOR  DELANEY,  Elizabeth 
Panel:  JAMES  DE  VOR,  Haddonfleld 
MRS.  A.  G.  LINK.  Newark 
GEORGE  BROCKWAY.  Fair  Lawn 

III.  WORKING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  PROFESSION 

Third  Floor 

1.  How  can  you  plan  meetings  to  get  your  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  them? 

2.  How  do  you  make  certain  that  your  membership 
is  kept  well  informed? 

3.  How  can  you  achieve  continuity  of  program? 

4.  What  do  you  do  to  make  new  teachers  feel  a 
part  of  the  profession? 

5.  Why  should  your  local  association  affiliate  it¬ 
self  with  the  NEA? 

Chairman:  CHAUNCEY  W.  OAKLEY,  Maiiasquan 
Panel:  GABRIEL  CHIODI,  Millburn 

DR.  CHARLES  PIERCE.  Ocean  City 
ELIZABETH  J.  PARSONS,  Moorestown 

IV.  .VCTIVITIES  OF  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS  (for 

officers  of  county  associations)  Reception  Room 

1.  What  can  the  county  association  do  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  small  school  district  where  no  local 
association  exists? 

2.  What  is  a  sound  working  relationship  between 
the  county  association  and  the  largest  local  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  county? 

3.  How  can  our  county  associations  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  NEA  Convention  in  New  York 
City  this  year? 

4.  How  can  we  simplify  the  choice  of  county  repre- 
.-entatives  on  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly? 

Chairman:  WILLIAM  JELIN,  New  Brunswick 
Panel:  WILLIAM  PAZICKY,  Red  Bank 

MARY  E.  FERGUSON,  Atlantic  City 
MILDRED  HARDEN,  Franklin 


LUNCHEON 

12:15  P.  M.— Ballroom  ($2.50) 

Presiding — Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  President,  NJEA 
Speakers — Robert  D.  Bole,  Chairman,  Pension  Policy 
Dr.  Karl  H.  Berns,  Assistant  Secretary,  Field 
Operations.  National  Education  Association 


V.  ACTIVITIES  OF  COUNTY  AND  LOCAL  SALARY 

CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES  Terrace  Room 

1.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  proposed  sched¬ 
ule  of  minimum  salaries? 

*  2.  What  activities  are  being  sponsored  by  county 
and  local  associations  in  behalf  of  the  schedule 
of  minimum  salary  legislation? 

3.  What  has  been  happening  to  local  salary  sched¬ 
ules  this  year,  and  what  is  in  prospect  for  next 
year? 

4.  How  can  the  NJEA  improve  its  aid  to  local  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  fight  for  higher  salaries? 

Chairman:  WALTER  GORDON,  Camden 
Panel:  EUGENE  WILKINS,  Newark 
FRANK  ZORN,  New  Brunswick 
ARNOLD  GUNDERSON, 

South  Plainfield 

VI.  WORKING  FOR  STATE  AID  Studio  Room 

1.  What  is  the  present  status  of  our  State  Aid  pro¬ 
posal? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  and  effect  of  equalizing 
valuations? 

3.  Should  we  use  average  daily  enrollment  rather 
than  “ADA”  as  a  basis  for  state  aid? 

4.  What  are  the  important  facts  in  the  Sly  Report? 

Ch.mb.man:  J.  harry  ADAMS.  Elizabeth 

Panel:  LEONARD  BEST,  Springfield 

MRS.  CLIFFORD  H.  PAGE,  Fair  Lawn 
JAMES  ARNOLD,  JR.,  Princeton 

VII.  PUBLICIZING  THE  FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF 

AMERICA  MOVEMENT  Conference  Room, 

NJEA  Headquarters,  180  West  State  Street,  Trenton 

1,  What  is  the  status  of  F.  T.  A.  in  New  Jersey — 
in  ths  United  States? 

2.  How  can  we  interest  students  in  liecoming 
teachers? 

3.  What  activities  do  F.  T.  A.  clubs  and  chapters 
sponsor? 

4,  How  is  the  establishment  of  regions  helping  the 
progress  of  F.  T.  A.  in  New  Jersey? 

Chairman:  DEAN  CLYDE  M.  HUBER,  Montclair 
Panel:  JAMES  BECK,  Trenton 

ROBERT  SCHUHMACHER,  Montclair 
JOYCE  BAGLAND,  Bloomfield 
ELEANOR  BURKE,  Caldwell 
MRS.  ISABELLA  D.  WAUGH, 
Bridgeton 

Leadership  Conference  Committee 

Chairman:  MRS.  MIRIAM  T,  BLEMLE, 

Haddon  Heights 
FRED  COMBS.  JR..  Trenton 
SARA  M.  LOUNSBURY,  Salem 
WILLIAM  R.  STOVER.  Pennsauken 
MRS.  JEANETTE  WATERS,  Jersey  City 
■  MRS.  ISABEL  WEBBER.  Belvidere 
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IS 


ANYBODY 


LOOKING? 


By  Dr.  Mason  Gross 


YOU  may  remember  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  ago  called  “Is 
Anybody  Listening?”  It  was  a  critique 
of  the  methods  employed  by  business 
to  tell  its  side  of  the  picture,  and  it 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
methods  were  by  and  large  a  failure, 
for  nobody  was  listening. 

My  title  is  a  crib  from  this  earlier 
one.  I  would  have  been  more  precise 
had  I  said  “Is  Anybody  Viewing?” 
but  I  hate  to  scare  readers  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  use  of  technical  terminology. 

By  this  title  I  want  to  suggest  a 
problem  which  will  sooner  or  later 
confront  the  promoters  of  Educational 
Television.  First,  however,  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  as  an 
authority  on  ETV.  I  have  seen  very 
little  of  it  and  have  read  almost  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  I  do  have  some  limited 
but  first-hand  knowledge  of  TV  and 
some  experience  of  education.  I  would 
like  to  try  to  draw  on  both  these 
sources  as  we  consider  together  the 
future  of  TV  in  the  field  of  education. 

HOLDING  AN  AUDIENCE 
The  first  problem  that  confronts  an 
educator  is  getting  and  holding  an 
audience.  Many  current  ETV  experi¬ 
ments  provide  the  educator  with  a 
captive  audience,  but  as  an  educator 
he  knows  that  the  mere  physical 
presence  of  people  does  not  guarantee 
a  real  audience.  How  much  more  true 
this  will  be  if  the  audience  is  not 


•Dr.  Mason  Gross  is  Provost  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Rutgers  University,  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersey,  and  also 
moderator  of  the  CBS-TV  network  program, 
“Two  For  The  Money”. 


captive  but  is  free,  by  a  flick  of  the 
dial,  to  move  on  to  higher  things  like 
Milton  Berle,  or  “Two  for  the  Money.” 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
first  concern  of  ETV  producers  should 
be  the  study  of  how  to  hold  an  audi¬ 
ence.  In  a  classroom  an  alert  lecturer 
is  constantly  studying  the  reactions  of 
his  class  and  changing  his  presentation 
accordingly.  Change  of  tempo,  illus¬ 
trations,  jokes,  questions,  repetition, 
physical  movement,  all  these  devices 
are  used  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
class  and  to  dramatize  the  subject- 
matter.  A  teacher  who  is  not  alert  in 
this  manner  will  probably  not  succeed 
in  teaching  anything. 

But  all  these  devices,  and  above  all 
this  interchange  of  reactions,  are 
denied  the  ETV  instructor.  He  there¬ 
fore  has  a  much  more  difficult  task  in 
this  respect  than  the  classroom  teacher 
and  must  explore  other  methods  of 
dramatization.  Here  the  teacher  must 
look  to  the  theater,  to  the  movies,  edu¬ 
cational  and  otherwise,  and  to  radio 
and  commercial  TV  for  assistance. 

I  say  all  this,  and  it  is  pretty  obvious, 
to  indicate  my  belief  that  the  present 
divorce  between  commercial  TV  and 
educational  TV,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  some  c'  .  promoters  of  ETV,  and 
unfortunately  encouraged  in  fact  by 
the  FCC.  can  only  spell  disaster  for 
ETV.  Why  this  is  so,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  clear. 

Let  me  first  make  a  distinction 
between  two  educational  uses  of  TV. 
The  first  is  the  introduction  of  TV  into 
a  classroom,  whether  it  be  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  or  a  professional 


school,  where  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  TV  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
teacher  physically  present  in  the  class¬ 
room.  In  the  second  case,  we  have 
ETV  programs  which  are  complete  in 
themselves,  and  viewed  in  the  home 
rather  than  in  the  classroom.  This 
second  type  presents  all  the  same 
problems  as  the  first,  plus  a  few  more 
of  its  own. 

ETV  CANNOT  EDUCATE 

For  ETV,  strictly  speaking,  cannot 
educate.  All  it  can  do  is  provide  the 
materials  for  an  educational  program. 
It  can  inform,  as  radio  and  TV  have 
been  doing  for  years,  and  it  can  also 
succeed  to  a  degree  in  indoctrination, 
but  it  cannot  educate.  Possibly  you 
will  object  that  most  teachers  can’t 
educate  either,  in  this  sense,  and  I 
would  have  to  express  some  agree¬ 
ment.  But  the  interchange  of  ideas 
between  a  good  teacher  and  a  student 
can  result  in  education  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  interchange,  and  this  is 
the  one  vital  element  which  TV  cannot 
provide. 

You  may  also  object  that  there  have 
been  many  highly  successful  educa¬ 
tional  movies  which  have  been  faced 
with  the  same  limitation.  These  too 
presented  only  the  materials  for  an 
educational  experience,  and  the  best 
of  them  are  often  accompanied  by 
additional  printed  material  for  supple¬ 
mentary  classroom  use. 

Here  then  the  ETV  producer  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  teacher.  He 
must  not  confuse  his  job  of  presenting 
materials  for  education  with  the  edu¬ 
cative-process  itself.  Most  TV  produc- 
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lions  are  conceived  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  whether  the  end  be  information, 
entertainment  or  the  sheer  passing  of 
time.  Only  the  sponsor  views  the  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  means  to  a  further  end. 
The  TV  producer  will  thus  have  to 
learn  a  few  more  tricks,  and,  like 
Julius  La  Rosa,  must  acquire  a  little 
unaccustomed  humility.  The  script  for 
a  TV  appendectomy  will  vary  consider¬ 
ably  depending  upon  whether  it  be 
designed  as  information  or  entertain¬ 
ment  in  itself,  or  as  material  to  be 
used  in  a  course  in  surgery.  The  birth 
of  Lucille  Ball’s  baby  had  no  general 
educational  value  at  all. 

Granted  the  limitation,  however,  it 
is  obvious  that  ths  eye  of  the  camera, 
still,  moving,  microscopic,  or  TV,  can 
introduce  into  a  classroom  materials 
hitherto  scarce  or  unavailable,  and,  if 
properly  designed  and  used,  can  make 
an  enormous  contribution  by  way  of 
materials  for  education.  So  long  as 
neither  the  TV  producers  nor  the  ETV 
champions  make  the  mistake  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  materials  with  the  educative 
process  itself,  much  can  be  achieved. 

1  come  now  to  the  preparation  of 
these  materials  themselves.  A  few 
lessons  can  be  learned,  I  think,  from 
the  educational  programs  already  pro¬ 
duced  on  TV  and  radio.  At  least  we 
can  learn  a  few  “don’ts.” 

ETV  “DOIN’TS" 

The  first  rule  is  to  avoid  monotony, 
and  here  the  most  common  form  of 
radio  and  TV  monotony  is  the  voice 
of  the  commentator.  This  I  believe 
to  be  our  debt  to  the  BBC  which  early 
achieved  a  sonorous  unctuousness  of 
the  order  of  syrup,  which  soon  became 
an  end  in  itself.  We  Americans  intro¬ 
duced  a  quality  of  breathless  excite¬ 
ment.  which  rendered  the  BBC  voice 
even  more  tedious  and  wearing,  but 
which  fortunately  was  equally  suitable 
for  proclaiming  the  Normandy  land¬ 
ings.  tomorrow’s  weather,  the  sex  life 
of  the  octopus  or  the  virtues  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  Wrap  and  Scottissue.  The  only 
virtue  of  this  sanctimonious  voice  is 
that  it  makes  flat  contradictions  plaus¬ 
ible  to  a  degree  which  the  rantings  of 
Dr.  Goebbels  never  achieved.  Is  any¬ 
body  listening? 

The  opposite  of  monotony  must  also 
be  avoided,  and  that  is  excess  variety, 
or  multiplicity  for  its  own  sake.  Here 
I  am  thinking  of  panels.  Panels  some¬ 
times  have  entertainment  value;  they 
may  even  achieve  informational  value, 
especially  in  giving  one  an  insight  into 
the  quality  of  the  participants.  But 
education  can  never  result  from  the 
bewildering  chaos  of  a  panel  and  its 
conflict  of  egotisms. 

Let  me  add  also  that  education 


will  never  result  from  quiz  programs, 
except  again  indirectly.  The  direct 
product,  the  hot  dope  that  the  word 
“pock”  ends  in  a  “k”  and  not  a  “c”, 
that  the  word  “brassiere”  ends  in  an 
“e”  and  not  an  “r”  and  that  there  are 
many  words  which  rhyme  with  “oil,” 
exclusive  of  “poil”  and  “goil.”  may 
instruct  momentarily,  but  at  bist  it 
can  only  produce  the  merely  well- 
informed  man,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Whitehead,  “is  the  most  use¬ 
less  bore  on  God’s  earth.” 


FOLLY  TO  IGNORE 
COMMERCIAL  TV 


But  if  these  are  some  of  the  “don’ts,” 
what  can  ETV  learn  from  TV  posi¬ 
tively?  Much,  I  believe,  if  again  we 
can  adopt  the  Godfrey  requirement  of 
humility.  In  ETV  circles  you  hear 
much  about  liberation  from  the  time 
requirement,  presumably  imposed  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  neat  pack¬ 
ages  for  sponsors,  with  suitable  inter¬ 
vals  for  sponsoring.  I  believe  that 
much  of  this  discussion  is  wide  of  the 
mark.  No  group  of  people  has  ever 
been  more  completely  and  inexorably 
under  the  domination  of  the  clock  than 
teachers,  and  they  have  learned  not 
only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
but  even  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  You 
can  still  hear  Harvard  alumni  tell 
stories  of  the  effective  use  of  the  time 
limit  which  was  one  of  the  brilliant 
teaching  devices  of  the  great  professor 
George  Lyman  Kittredge.  The  crux  is 
not  the  amount  of  time,  but  the  effective 
use  of  it,  or  what  is  called  timing. 

Good  timing  is  the  essence  of 
any  effective  dramatic  performance, 
whether  this  be  a  play,  a  movie,  a  TV 
entertainment  or  a  classroom  lecture. 
In-effective  use  of  time,  or  disregard 
for  timing,  will  ruin  any  performance. 


no  matter  how  good  its  other  feature»| 
may  be,  and  good  timing  can  rescotl 
even  the  most  hopeless  material. 

Here  commercial  TV  has  developed 
an  immense  amount  of  skill,  which  i| 
would  be  the  rankest  folly  for  educa¬ 
tional  TV  to  ignore.  A  skillful  director 
must  be  as  sensitive  as  Toscanini  to 
time  and  timing,  and  must  rule  hu 
show  with  an  iron  hand.  The  penalty 
for  laxness  is  simple — the  flick  of  the 
dial  which  loses  the  audience. 

On  our  TV  show  all  the  controllable 
elements  are  timed  to  the  second.  At 
the  end  of  the  show  when  Herb  Shriner 
strolls  casually  out  to  bid  the  audience 
good  night,  the  casualness  is  real,  but 
also  fake.  He  knows,  to  the  fraction 
of  an  inch,  the  spot  where  his  stroll 
must  stop,  and  the  duration  of  his 
stroll  has  been  pre-timed  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second.  The  three  cameras 
are  ready  for  their  different  shots,  and 
on  his  stroll  he  appears  exactly  in  the  I 
middle  of  each  camera  shot,  at  the  | 
right  height  and  with  the  right  back 
ground.  By  means  of  all  this  his  casual 
stroll  also  appears  casual,  and  the  right 
effect  is  achieved.  Without  this  care 
a  casual  stroll  would  be  jumpy,  awk¬ 
ward  and  artificial.  To  achieve  the 
right  effect  a  two-second  stroll  may  he 
rehearsed  for  fifteen  minutes  every 
week,  but  the  end  is  achieved — com¬ 
plete  naturalness  as  a  result  of  long 
practice. 

Now  the  ETV'^  enthusiast  has  got  to 
learn  this  lesson,  or  fail  miserably. 
The  commercial  TV  producer  has  had 
to  learn  it.  because  he  knows  that  fail¬ 
ure  means  the  loss  of  an  audience, 
which  for  him  means  the  loss  of  a 
sponsor  and  financial  collapse.  A  State 
subsidy  may  replace  the  sponsor,  but 
it  will  not  replace  the  audience.  Under 
(Continued  on  Page  236) 
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Should  I  start  college? 


hat  does  the  NROTC  offer? 


W  hat  is  the  Holloway  Plan? 
Should  I  join  the  reserves? 


KENNETH  A.  MEYER* 
Lt.  Jg.,  USNR,  (Inactive) 


High  School  Seniors  Need 

MILITARY  GUIDANCE 


As  we  know,  come  May  and  June 
the  various  services  send  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  around  to  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  on  recruiting  drives.  After  a 
while  this  can  be  very  tiring  for  the 
administration. 

How  can  we  circumvent  this?  The 
best  method  I  have  found  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  is  to  devote  one  period 
per  week,  preferably  the  last  period  in 
the  afternoon  to  each  of  the  services. 

counselor  or  instructor  should  be 
chosen  as  a  military  guidance  advisor. 
He  should  be  some  one  who  has  been 
in  service  and  who  knows  the  various 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  program  should  be 
divided  into  several  parts. 

The  first  week  should  be  devoted  to 
a  question  and  answer  period  between 
the  students  and  the  advisor  as  to  just 
what  is  the  military  establishment  and 
what  might  they  expect  in  the  future. 
During  this  first  session  the  movie 
produced  by  Coronet  Films  "‘What  It’s 
■\ll  About”  should  be  shown.  It  is  an 
excellent  movie  for  motivating  this 
program  for  it  gives  a  good  insight 
on  what  to  expect  from  the  military. 

The  second  week  a  representative 
from  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
should  be  invited  in  to  tell  what  both 
these  branches  have  to  offer.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  Navy  are 
telling  their  side  of  the  story  the 
following  points  should  be  brought 
out.  1.  Wbat  is  the  Holloway  plan? 

2.  How  does  that  program  differ  from 
the  NROTC?  3.  If  we  enlist  in  the 
Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  are  we 
sure  of  getting  into  a  service  school? 

*  Kenneth  A.  Meyer  is  Instructor  of  Shops 
and  Mathematics,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.S.,  West- 
field. 


4.  What  is  the  Marine  Corps  College 
Platoon  System?  5.  If  you  enlist  in 
the  Navy,  is  it  for  four  years  or  six 
years?  6.  What  is  a  minority  cruise? 

The  third  week  a  representative  from 
the  Army  should  be  invited  in  to  tell 
what  his  service  has  to  offer.  Some 
of  the  leading  questions  to  be  asked 
of  this  representative  are:  1.  What 
is  the  eight  year  military  obligation? 

2.  Do  the  colleges  offer  a  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  I  can  go  through  college 
without  worrying  about  being  drafted? 

3.  If  I  enlist,  how  long  must  I  serve? 

4.  The  Army,  in  its  recruiting  drives 
states  that  everyone  who  enlists  will 
be  allowed  to  go  to  a  service  school . .  . 
is  this  true? 

The  fourth  week  a  representative 
from  the  Air  Force  should  be  invited 
in.  Some  of  the  leading  questions  to 
be  asked  of  this  service  are:  1.  If  I 
join  an  AFROTC  in  a  college  program 

Tlie  author,  having  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  second  tour  of  duty  as 
an  Educational  Officer  with  the 
United  States  Navy,  came  across 
many  young  men  who  entered 
military  service  bewildered  as 
to  what  the  future  held  for 
them.  No  one  in  their  home 
towns — school  officials,  coun¬ 
selors  or  other  personages — 
told  these  boys  what  to  expect. 
Mr.  Meyer,  being  aware  of  the 
dilemma  facing  the  high  school 
student  today,  draws  upon  his 
past  experience  as  both  naval 
officer  and  teacher  in  offering 
this  military  guidance  program 
to  principals,  counselors  and 
teachers. 


must  I  study  to  be  a  pilot?  2.  If  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  pilot,  but  want  to  be 
a  ground  officer  through  this  program, 
will  I  get  a  commission?  3.  What  is 
the  length  of  enlistment  in  the  Air 
Force?  4.  What  types  of  service 
schools  does  the  Air  Force  have  to 
offer?  5.  Must  you  have  a  higher  IQ 
to  join  this  branch  of  service,  due  to 
the  high  technical  standards  involved? 

The  fifth  week  the  senior  member  of 
the  local  draft  board  should  be  invited 
in  to  inform  the  students  on  the  local 
federal  directives.  Also,  who  rates  a 
deferment,  and  for  what  reasons? 
What  are  the  college  deferment  tests? 
How  do  we  apply  for  th?se  tests? 

Not  forgetting  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  various  branches  of  serv¬ 
ices,  the  sixth  week  should  be  turned 
over  to  a  representative  of  a  reserve 
component  of  each  military  service. 
The  student  should  know  the  meaning 
of  a  ready  reserve  and  a  stand-by 
reserve.  What  reserve  and  national 
guard  units  are  in  the  local  area?  If 
one  joins  a  reserve  unit  or  a  national 
guard  company,  will  he  be  called  up 
immediately?  If  one  joins  a  reserve 
unit  can  he  volunteer  for  active  duty? 
What  are  the  selective  service  require¬ 
ments  regarding  joining  one  of  these 
units? 

The  seventh  week  should  be  a  re¬ 
capitulation  by  the  students  with  the 
instructor  concerning  the  visits  of  the 
representatives  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Whatever  questions  are  in  doubt 
should  be  written  down.  The  follow¬ 
ing  week  preferably  in  the  evening 
with  the  parents  and  students  present, 
all  the  representatives  should  return 
and,  using  a  round  table  discussion, 
(Continued  on  page  237) 


Laboratory  School  Ground-Breaking  Starts 
State  Building  Program 

In  1951  the  New  Jersey  Eklucation  Association  sparked  a  campaign 
for  a  $15,000,000  State  Teachers  College  Building  Program.  The 
pnblic  supported  the  bond  issue  referendum,  and  the  Glassboro 
ceremony  marks  the  beginning  of  what  will  soon  occur  at  the 
other  State  teacher  colleges. 


The  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  and 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Armitage,  chairman 
of  th?  State  Board  of  Education  build¬ 
ing  committee,  wielded  the  spade  on 
December  15  as  ground  was  broken  for 
a  new  laboratory  school  to  be  erected 
on  the  campus  of  Glassboro  State 
Teacher  College.  The  school  will  be 
the  first  concrete  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  progress  which  has  been  made 


TEAMWORK 


Former  governor  Alfred  E.  Driseoll 
and  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Armitage,  Sr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Board  of  Education's 
building  committee,  team-up  to  remove 


in  the  $15,000,000  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Building  program. 

The  ground-breaking  ceremony  rep¬ 
resented  a  beginning  of  activities  with 
respect  to  the  actual  construction  of 
greatly  needed  teacher-preparation  fa¬ 
cilities.  Completion  of  the  modern 
elementary  school  is  expected  for 
September. 

Commissioner  of  Eklucation  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger,  members  of 
former  governor’s  cabinet,  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  ths  other 
five  state  teachers  colleges,  state  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  officials,  school 
superintendents  and  representatives  of 
agencies  and  organizations  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  education  joined  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Glassboro  College  in 
attending  the  exercises  preceding  the 
spading  ceremony. 

Governor  Driscoll,  in  addressing  the 
gathering  on  the  “Significance  Of  This 
Occasion”,  said  that  “at  long  last  New 
Jersey  has  cast  aside  its  lethargic  .  .  . 
attitude  and  is  going  to  have  not  good 
teachers  colleges  but  excellent  teachers 
colleges.”  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
“these  new  buildings  will  make  not 
only  better  teachers,  but  bettei  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Higher  Education, 
in  his  address  stressed  that  “two 
dominant  ideas  have  controlled  the 
policies  of  the  New  Jersey  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions  since  their  begin¬ 
ning;  namely,  to  provide  graduates 
who  would  become  (1)  skillful  class¬ 
room  teachers,  and  (2)  proponents  of 
the  ‘American  Democratic  Life.’  For 


come  from  the  upper  quart  iles  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes. 

Mr.  George  O.  Smalley,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  told 
the  audience  that  ‘‘When  thfse  build¬ 
ings  in  the  various  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges  are  completed  the  state  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  approximately 
5,500  students  who  wish  to  train  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching  .  .  .  through  the 
building  program  symbolized  here  to¬ 
day,  the  state  will  meet  its  obligation 
to  provide  a  well-qualified  teacher  for 
every  classroom  in  New  Jersey.” 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson.  President 
of  the  Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  emphasized  that  the  additional 
facilities  would  greatly  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  campus  and  would 
afford  additional  opportunities  for  the 
in-service  training  of  teachers  as  well 
as  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  to 
fill  the  great  need  which  now  exists. 


WANTED;  SIX  GOLDFISH 


Glassboro,  which  prepares  teachers, 
will  itself  have  to  search  for  new 
teachers  to  man  its  new  laboratory 
school. 

“This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds,” 
states  Loriot  Bozorth,  acting  principal. 


the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  laboratory  school 
at  the'  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College. 
The  ground-breaking  ceremonies  held 
at  the  college  on  December  15  mark, 
symbolically,  the  start  of  construction 
in  the  $15  million  expansion  of  New 
Jersey's  six  state  teachers  colleges  ap¬ 
proved  by  voters  in  the  bond  issue 
referendum  of  1951. 


this  task  the  State  annually  appropri¬ 
ates  approximately  $3,665,000.”  He 
noted  the  high  scholastic  standing  of 
state  teacher  college  students  stating 
that  “the  officials  in  New  Jersey  state 
teachers  colleges  select  carefully  the 
freshmen  who  are  admitted”  and 
pointing  out  that  the  great  majority 


“For  demonstration  work  teachers 
must  be  exceptionally  skilled,  out¬ 
standingly  poised  and  confident  of 
their  competence,  and  ever  ready  to 
explain  every  technique  they  use.  Not 
ail  teachers  like  to  do  demonstration 
teaching.  Many  compare  it  to  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  glass  bowl.” 


VISEXCELLED  TEACHING 
FACILITIES  PLANNED 
FOR  NEW  SCHOOL 


LABORATORY  SCHOOL 


the  country,  is  deliberately  designed 
to  serve  two  purposes — an  education 
for  elementary  children,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  college  students  to  learn 
the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

Constructed  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  with 
one  prong  containing  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  Three  and  the  other 
Grades  Four  through  Eight,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  classrooms  is  geared 
effectively  into  the  College’s  three 
major  curricula. 

Each  classroom  is  almost  square  in 
shape,  to  care  for  student  observers. 
Enameled  armor-plate  green  chalk¬ 
boards,  portable  desks,  movable  equip¬ 
ment  and  “darkening”  facilities  for 
projection  feature  every  classroom. 

Many  parents,  waiting  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  spacious  entrance  lobby, 
will  naturally  gravitate  into  the  easy 
chairs  facing  the  large  observation 
window  looking  into  the  kindergarten 
room.  College  students,  preparatory 
to  observation,  will  have  easy  access 
to  cloakroom  and  washroom  facilities. 
Along  the  window  side  of  each  room 
are  built-in  observation  seats. 

Four  small  conference  rooms  are 
provided  for  small-group  work  with 
college  students.  Between  each  pair 
of  conference  rooms  is  one-way  vision 
glass,  through  which  observers  may 
watch  without  being  seen. 

In  the  large  conference  room  a 
demonstrator  may  explain  teaching 
techniques  and  purposes  to  observers. 
Taking  over  classes  in  such  situations 
will  be  skilled  “roving  teachers.” 

The  library  will  be  a  self-contained 
unit,  directed  by  one  of  the  upper- 
grade  classes,  to  stimulate  the  practice 
in  most  elementary  schools. 

Half-day  kindergarten  sessions  will 
be  held  for  four-year-old  children  and 
five-year-old  children.  A  class  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  many  types  of  handicaps 
will  be  housed  opposite  the  all-purpose 
room. 

A  hot  lunch,  prepared  in  the  college 
cafeteria,  will  be  served  on  tables 
dropping  from  the  wall.  The  same 
room,  at  other  times,  will  serve  as 
auditorium  and  gymnasium.  A  separate 
faculty  dining  room  is  provided. 

The  Laboratory  School  will  be  one 
of  five  structures  to  be  erected  on  the 
Classboro  campus.  Architects  are  now 
completing  plans  for  a  library  build¬ 
ing,  a  food  service  building  and 
dormitories  for  men  and  women. 
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Pictured  above  is  an  artist's  conception  of  the  new  laboratory  school  to  be 
erected  on  the  campus  of  the  Classboro  State  Teachers  College.  The  modem 
elementary  school  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  will  provide  an  education  for 
elementary  children  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  college  students  opportunities 
to  Icam  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 
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ON  TELEVISION 


IN  THE  PRESS 

The  NJEA  advertising  campaign  in 
support  of  adequate  teachers’  salaries 
began  in  New  Jersey  newspapers  on 
January  5,  Three  advertisements  have 
appeared  and  will  be  repeated  during 


appear  on  the  cover  of  this  Keview. 

The  tentative  schedule  calls  for  eight 
appearances  of  each  advertisement. 
They  were  in  all  dailies  and  selected 
weeklies  in  early  January.  They  are 
now  appearing  two  and  three  times  a 
week  in  all  New  Jersey  dallies. 

The  press  has  also  carried  statements 
on  the  teacher  shortage  and  the  need 
for  minimum  salary  legislation  by  such 
good  friends  of  the  teachers  as  Grace 
M.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzen- 
bach,  and  Marion  E.  Shea  of  the 


Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Wilkins,  President,  Newark  STC; 
Dr.  Frederick  M.  Ranbinger,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Robert  B.  Mac- 
dougall.  Educational  Director  of  WATV,  as  they  discussed  the  teacher  shortage, 
higher  teacher  salaries  and  increased  State  Aid  before  the  TV  cameras. 


ON  RADIO 


IN  THE  LEGISLATURE 

The  NJEA’s  minimum  statewide 
salary  schedule  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  very  first  session  of  the  1954 
Legislature.  With  flowers  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  telegrams  all  over  the 
place.  Assemblywoman  Florence  P. 
Dwyer  of  Union  County  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Frederick  H.  Hauser  of  Hud¬ 
son  dropped  the  Association's  pro¬ 
posal  into  the  Legislative  hopper. 
Thus  it  is  assured  of  bi-partisan  sup¬ 
port. 

It  will  be  known  as  Assembly  Bill 
9;  when  you  contact  your  legislators, 
identify  it  that  way,  and  ask  them  to 
vote  for  A-9. 

As  explained  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Review,  this  bill  calls  for  a  state¬ 
wide  schedule  of  minimums,  with 
$.1,000  as  the  initial  salary,  and  an¬ 
nual  increments  of  8150  to  minimums 
(Continued  on  Page  231) 


NJEA  •taffen  Herb  Starkey,  Larry  Johnson,  and  Fred  Hipp  prepare  to 
record  the  first  in  a  series  of  NJEA  radio  programs  to  be  aired  over  local  stations 
throughout  the  State. 


The  South  Plainfield 


By  ARNOLD  GVNDERSEN, 
President^  South  Plainfield 
Teachers  Assitciation 


Salary  Story 
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PREUMINARY  PLANS 

A.  At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
South  Plainfield  Teachers  Association 
a  Salary  Committee  was  appointed. 

B.  The  Salary  Committee  represented 
each  building  in  the  system  as  well  as 
each  category  (non-degree,  B.S.  and 
\1.S.). 

C  The  committee  representative  con¬ 
sulted  with  teachers  in  his  own  build¬ 
ing  for  recommendations  for  the  1954- 
55  salary  proposal.  A  cost  of  living 
analysis  was  made  of  teachers  in  the 
system,  and  the  data  obtained  was 
used  for  a  graph. 

D.  The  Salary  Committee  then  met 
and  formulated  a  proposal  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  indicative  of  the  requests 
of  the  overwhelming  majority. 

L  Proposal: 

1.  ^(M).  across  the  board  raise, 
plus  the  regular  increment. 

2.  Increased  maximums  to: 


Non-degree  .  84S00. 

B.S.  Degree .  $5300. 

Masters  Degree .  $5800. 


F.  The  plan  was  presented  to  the 
membership  at  large  and  was  adopted 
unanimously  at  a  special  meeting 
October  19th. 

G.  The  proposal  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  at  a  regular  meet¬ 
ing  held  October  20th. 

PLBLICm 

A.  A  Publicity  Committee  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  formulated  a  plan  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Salary 
Committee.  It  presented  an  outline  of 
a  plan  for  a  community-wide  educa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  teacher’s' plight. 

B.  Plan  formulated: 

1.  Establish  a  speakers'  bureau. 

2.  Develop  a  brochure  for  circu¬ 
lation. 

3.  Newspaper  publicity. 

C  A  meeting  was  held  with  Mr.  Fred 
Branca.  NJEA  Field  Representative, 
who  advised  the  Committee  as  to  ef¬ 
fective  publicity  techniques  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  NJEA  research  material 
ind  other  fliers  and  publications  to 
he  utilized  in  the  salary  campaign. 
D.  Civic  and  service  organizations 
were  asked  to  provide  time  on  their 
programs  for  a  teacher  representative 
to  explain  the  salary  proposal  and 
obtain  their  endorsement.  (All  or¬ 
ganizations  endorsed  the  plan  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
Board  indicating  their  approval.! 


E.  Local  newspapers  were  provided 
with  detailed  reports  of  every  phase 
of  the  campaign  as  it  progressed. 

F.  Leading  citizens,  including  the 
Mayor  and  Councilmen.  and  former 
Board  members  were  solicited  for 
statements  to  be  made  public. 

C.  Opposing  views  to  the  proposals 
were  answered  in  “Letters  to  the 
Editor”. 

H.  At  the  regular  November  meeting 
of  the  Board,  citizens  questioned 
Board  members  on  their  intentions 
concerning  the  proposals  and  also 
read  letters  from  organizations  favor¬ 
able  to  the  increase.  (Citizens  wish¬ 
ing  to  help  were  asked  if  they  would 
indicate  their  feelings  at  an  open 
Board  meeting.) 

MEETINGS 

A.  After  several  weeks,  members  of 
the  Publicity  and  Salary  Committees 
were  invited  to  meet  informally  to 
discuss  a  counter  proposal.  It  was  not 
satisfactory,  however,  and,  after 
lengthy  discussions,  consessions  were 
made  by  both  parties  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  quide  was  drawn  up: 

1.  Non-degree  .  $30(X)-4575. 

$125.  incrm. 
B.S.  Degree . $35(K)-5150. 

$150.  incrm. 
M.A.  Degree  ....  $3700-5625. 

$175.  incrm. 

2.  Anticipated  average  salary, 
1954-55.  (including  increment) 
=  W230. 


B.  The  proposal  was  presented  to  the 
Association  and  was  accepted  because 
it  adjusted  all  teachers  according  to 
a  new  scale,  provided  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  $710.  and  was  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  majority  than  the 
original  proposal. 

C.  The  Salary  Committee  was  invited 
to  meet  with  the  Board  on  December 
18th,  at  which  time  the  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  the  Board's  pro¬ 
posal.  The  Board  then  unanimously 
adopted  the  proopsal. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

A.  A  brochure  is  in  the  process  of 
being  published  and  is  schooled  for 
distribution  to  every  household  prior 
to  the  public  hearing  on  the  school 
budget. 

B.  All  citizens  who  have  offered  sup¬ 
port  to  the  teachers  are  being  asked 
to  be  present  at  the  public  hearing 
and  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  teachers. 

CREDIT 

A.  Success  of  the  campaign  is  attri¬ 
buted  to: 

1.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Branca  and 
mapping  of  plans. 

2.  Development  of  a  good  public 
relations  program  through  the 
speaker's  bureau,  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.  and  brochures. 

3.  NJEA  statistical  research  bulle¬ 
tins. 

4.  Excellent  cooperation  of  staff 
and  committees. 


In  Ridgewood  —  $7200  Maximum 

1  yrs.  $3400  -  $6000.  $200  increments 

5  yrs.  $3600  -  $6600.  $200  increments 

6  yrs.  $4800  (after  5  yrs.)  -  $7200.  $2(X)  increments 

$4(X)  across  the  board  increase  in  19S1-5.5.  and  then  proceed  to  new  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries  with  earned  $200  increments,  awarded  on  basis  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

In  East  Orange  —  $6900  Maximum 

4  yrs.  $3300  -  $6100.  $200  increments 

5  vrs.  $3500  -  $6500.  $2(X)  increments 

6  yrs.  $3700  -  $6900.  $200  increments 

Across  the  board  increase  of  $500  plus  $2(X)  increment  plus  $100  adjust¬ 
ment.  Yearly  adjustment  of  $100  to  include  all  arrearages.  (In  5  years 

or  less.) 


In  Ocean  City  —  $600  Across  the  Board 

I  yrs.  $3200  -  $5125.  $100  increments 
5  vrs.  $35(X)  -  $5525.  $100  increments 

$600  across  the  board  increase.  Principals:  1}4  times  teacher  guide. 
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Overcoming 

The  Fifty-Year  Lag 

“The  schools  are  fifty  years  behind  what  is  known  to  be  good  educational 
practice,”  said  the  curriculum  coordinator.  “How  can  I  make  any  headway 
against  this  fifty-year  lag?” 

“It  takes  patience,  Joe,”  replied  the  superintendent,  “and  work — the  right 
kind  of  work.  One  thing  is  sure — you  can’t  drive  teachers  into  improving  any¬ 
thing.  Somehow  you  must  create  the  environment  which  will  cause  teachers  to 
improve  themselves  and  the  curriculum.” _ 


Conversations  such  as  this  are  al¬ 
most  universal  in  education,  and  even 
now  many  school  systems  are  groping 
for  curriculum  improvement.  They 
know  how  to  get  almost  everything 
but  a  better  curriculum  for  boys  and 
girls. 

The  schools  of  Belleville  appear, 
however,  to  be  on  the  way  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  curriculum  and  to 
improve  teaching  in  the  process.  Grow¬ 
ing  each  year,  the  Belleville  Teachers 
Workshop  program  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year.  Of  a  staff  of  232,  during 
the  school  year  of  1953-1954,  85  per¬ 
cent  are  working  in  15  different  work¬ 
shops  on  problems  of  their  own  choice. 
These  workshops  meet  on  the  second 
or  fourth  Monday  of  each  month,  more 
often  if  the  members  feel  the  need. 
The  program  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  supervisor,  who  pro¬ 
vides  bibliographies,  counsel,  and  out¬ 
side  consultants  to  the  various  work¬ 
shops. 

While  each  principal  must  neces¬ 
sarily  carry  forward  the  curriculum 
work  in  his  school,  the  workshop  pro¬ 
gram  is  city-wide.  Elach  workshop  is 
vertical  in  organization,  cutting  across 
grade  lines  and  subject-matter  lines. 
Grade  level  workshops  are,  however, 
entirely  possible  where  teachers  want 
them. 

This  type  of  workshop  organization 
provides  for  integration  of  ideas  and 
personnel.  Teachers  from  all  schools 
and  all  grades  meet  each  other  and 
consider  together  a  problem  area.  In 
their  individual  schools  they  become 
resource  persons  with  the  insight  to 
help  their  fellow  teachers. 

This  year  the  Belleville  teachers 
indicated  that  they  wanted  workshops 
to  deal  with:  art  curriculum,  art 

*Dr.  Durkee  is  the  general  supervisor  of 
the  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  schools,  in  charge 
of  instruction  and  curriculum. 


experience,  audio-visual  aids.  Binney 
and  Smith  art  materials,  child  study, 
citizenship  education  project  (CEP), 
community  resources,  core  curriculum, 
kindergarten  education,  mathematics 
— H.S.,  music — grades  1-4,  parent- 
teacher  conferences,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  reading  program,  student  as¬ 
semblies. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  general  supervisor  organized  a 
curriculum  council  for  the  workshop 
program,  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  schools.  These  representa¬ 
tives  were  chosen  by  each  of  the  ten 
school  faculties,  each  school  receiving 
proportional  representation  on  the 
council.  This  council  met  in  early 
October  to  discuss  areas  for  study  and 
then  reported  to  the  general  super¬ 
visor  areas  of  teacher  interest.  The 
twenty-two  areas  reported  were  then 
submitted  to  teachers,  and  they  indi¬ 
cated  first,  second,  and  third  choices. 


By 

DR.  FRANK  M.  DURKEE* 


sometimes  suggesting  a  problem  not 
on  the  list. 

This  problem  census  resulted  in 
workshops  being  considered  for  each 
area  in  which  enough  people  showed 
an  interest.  With  a  temporary  chair¬ 
man  for  each  of  the  15  areas,  the 
entire  staff  met  at  2  p.m.,  Thursday, 
October  22.  After  talks  by  a  consult¬ 
ant  from  Columbia  University,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  general  super¬ 
visor,  the  teachers  went  to  the  15 
workshops.  Although  teachers  were 
free  not  to  take  part  in  the  workshop 
program.  85  percent  joined. 

SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS 

First,  in  cooperative  study  and 
action  teachers  have  developed  more 
insight  to  do  better  work  in  the  class¬ 
room.  What  happens  to  the  teacher 
in  a  workshop  is  even  more  important 
than  such  tangible  things  as  publica¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  teachers  have  come 
to  see  their  own  problems  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  whole  school  system,  other 
teachers,  and  the  community.  They 
understand  better  the  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  what  happens  in  a  classroom. 

Second,  because  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  that  stresses  the  importance  of 


The  BMeviUe  Community  Retoureet  Workshop  prepared  and  sponsored 
field  trips  to  tieenty-ttco  different  industries  throughout  New  Jersey.  Here  tee 
see  a  combined  parent  and  faculty  group  discussing  a  step  in  the  production 
of  vacuum  tubes. 
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Many  teachers  asked  for — and  received — art  curriculum  organisation  and  actual  experience  in  their  Art  Workshop. 
Although  teachers  tcere  free  not  to  take  part  in  the  overall  workshop  program,  85  percent  participated. 


growth  in  education,  teachers  through 
their  workshops  are  able  to  see  their 
ideas  translated  into  action.  New  re¬ 
port  cards  were  developed  by  teachers. 

I  A  development  record  for  grades  K-12 
'  was  produced  by  teachers.  Study  and 
levision  of  these  new  forms  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  workshop  on  reporting 
pupil  progress. 

Third,  teachers  developed  new  skills. 
For  example,  the  teachers  in  the  work¬ 
shop  in  remedial  reading,  working 
with  a  teacher  skilled  in  that  area, 
learned  the  principles,  and  applied 
them  in  specific  cases.  They  went 
back  to  their  classrooms  with  a  better 
concept  of  reading  readiness,  how  to 
increase  readiness,  how  to  determine 
the  reading  level  of  a  child,  and  of 
what  can  be  done  to  build  reading 
skills  in  very  retarded  children.  In 
addition,  they  published  a  booklet  for 
the  parents  of  children  who  require 
remedial  reading,  to  enable  parents  to 
share  in  helping  their  children  to  grow 
in  reading. 

Fourth,  teachers  grew  in  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  community,  learned 
of  new  resources  for  making  learning 
more  than  a  textbook,  and  cultivated 
good  public  relations.  The  teachers  in 
the  workshop  on  community  resources, 
for  example,  studied  the  philosophy  of 
using  resources  and  the  techniques. 
Then  they  planned  a  trip  for  all  staff 
members  to  local  industries.  In  fif¬ 
teen  groups,  each  led  by  a  teacher 
from  this  workshop,  and  including 
teachers  of  all  grade  leveb,  K-12,  the 
teachers  visited  23  industries,  and 
prepared  evaluations  showing  possi¬ 
bilities  of  each  for  education.  Parents 
shared  with  the  teachers  in  this  plan¬ 


ning,  trip,  and  evaluation.  The 
teachers  in  the  workshop  and  the 
parents  have  developed  a  Teacher 
Guide  to  Community  Resources,  A 
Community  Resources  Inventory  Card, 
and  individual  school  files. 

By  a  rotation  plan  all  teachers  will 
eventually  have  a  good  understanding 
of  the  way  many  people  make  a  living 
in  local  plants,  the  background  of  their 
students,  the  goals  of  their  students, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  job  of 
teaching  to  the  community.  Further¬ 
more,  95  percent  of  the  teachers  have 
praised  this  opportunity  to  bring  more 
realism  to  their  lives  and  their  class¬ 
rooms. 

AND  IN  ADDITION  .  .  . 

With  this  workshop  program  have 
developed  a  number  of  important 
adjuncts  to  good  education. 

First,  a  staff  representing  the  ten 
schools  has  developed  an  inter-school 
publication.  Shop  Talk.  This  medium 
provides  for  a  system-wide  exchange 
of  ideas  and  gives  all  teachers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  thoughts  and 
activities  of  staff  members,  increasing 
interaction  necessary  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 

Second,  curriculum  content  is  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  readiness  of  pupils  to 
learn  and  recognition  of  the  ways 
children  grow  and  develop.  In  first 
grade,  for  example,  administration  of 
the  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test 
and  evaluation  of  results  by  a  reading 
specialist  with  individual  teachers 
helped  them  to  work  with  greater 
satisfaction  and  better  results  in  read¬ 
ing.  One  first  grade  teacher  remarked, 
“In  my  30  years  of  teaching,  this  is 


the  best.  Now  I  am  able  to  work  with 
my  children  without  pressure  or  ten¬ 
sion,  and  they  are  happy.” 

Third,  parents  and  teachers  are 
sharing  more  and  more  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  This  year  parents 
have  joined  workshops  and  worked 
with  teachers  in  planning  activities 
for  the  children.  Three  second  grade 
teachers,  for  example,  worked  with 
parents  in  developing  a  unit  on  trans¬ 
portation.  They  met  with  parents  and 
pupils  to  see  a  film  on  ferry  boats. 
Together  they  planned  two  trips.  On 
the  day  of  the  trip  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Central  Park  Zoo  40 
parents  accompanied  the  children. 
Following  the  trip  the  parents  went  to 
the  classrooms  to  see  how  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  children  were  used 
for  learning. 

4,047  CONFERENCES 

Parents  and  teachers  have  had  4,047 
conferences  by  December  15.  To  pro¬ 
mote  these  conferences,  the  guidance 
workshop  prepared  a  guide  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  provided  for  fall  and  spring 
conference  sessions.  The  fall  period 
included  two  afternoon  sessions,  be¬ 
ginning  at  2:15,  and  an  evening  ses¬ 
sion  beginning  at  7  p.m. 

In  brief,  curriculum  improvement 
can  and  will  be  made  by  teachers 
when  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
and  the  leadership  that  an  enlightened 
and  democratic  administration  can 
provide.  When  the  democratic  process 
functions  in  improving  curriculum,  it 
also  functions  more  effectively  in  the 
classroom — all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  boys  and 
girls.  . 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

A  PAGE  WIffiRE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  I 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


LOCAL  SALARY  REQUESTS 

By  ELIZABETH  WRIGHT,  NJEA  Asst.  Research  Director 


LEGISLATION 

By  L.  B.  JOHNSON 

What  are  NJEA’S  Le^slative  proposals 
this  year? 

They  cover  a  statewide  minimum 
salary  schedule  bill,  the  purchase  of 
prior  service  in  the  retirement  system, 
improved  sick  leave  legislation,  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  bonus  act. 

Also  probable,  though  not  in  spe¬ 
cific  form  thus  far,  are  proposals  for 
substantially  increased  State  School 
Aid  and  for  liberalization  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  system. 

What  is  the  minimum  salary  schedule 
bUi? 

Assemblywoman  Dwyer  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Hauser  have  already  in¬ 
troduced  Assembly  Bill  9.  This  pro¬ 
poses  a  statewide  minimum  of  $3,000. 
with  annual  increments  of  $150,  to 
minimums  of  $4,800.  $5,100,  and 
$5,400.  with  double  increments  for 
teachers  beiow  their  place  on  this 
schedule.  This  is  being  pushed  in  a 
great  statewide  campaign  including 
newspaper  advertising. 

What  about  the  purchase  of  prior  serv¬ 
ice? 

This  bill  would  open  the  right  of 
teachers  to  purchase  prior  service 
credit  in  the  retirement  system.  Many 
teachers  failed  to  purchased  such 
credit  during  their  first  year  of  teach¬ 
ing,  or  during  the  occasional  periods 
when  the  right  was  reopened  in  the 
past.  This  bill  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  make  such  purchases  at  any 
time. 

What  are  the  sick  ieave  proposais? 

To  make  the  sick  leave  law  cover 
all  full-time  Board  employees;  to 
permit  unused  sick  leave  to  accumu¬ 
late  without  limit;  to  broaden  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  sick  leave  to  conform  to  civil 
service  provisions.  (See  page  231). 

What  about  extendini:  the  bonus  act? 

NJEA  is  sponsoring  legislation  to 
extend  the  present  bonus  law  to  Dec. 
31.  1956. 

What  is  the  status  of  State  School  Aid? 

NJEA  has  suggested  changes  in  last 
year’s  bills  (See  page  242),  but  the 
actual  proposals  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  must  wait  on  a  report  from  the 
State  Tax  Policy  Committee. 


What  is  the  current  trend  in  local 
salary  requests? 

To  keep  administrators  and  teachers 
“salary-wise,”  the  NJEIA  has  published 
two  Salary  Memos,  which  are  compila¬ 
tions  of  responses  from  140  districts 
at  work  on  salary  guide  revisions  since 
September  1953.  Twenty-three  report 
completion  of  all  or  part  of  their  ob¬ 
jectives;  the  others  are  awaiting  action 
by  local  boards  of  education.  Adjust¬ 
ments  have  gained  priority.  Almost 
50%  indicate  this,  with  15%  request¬ 
ing  immediate  adjustment.  Of  the 
accomplished  requests,  four  districts: 
East  Orange,  Guttenberg,  Mendham 
Boro,  and  Totowa  have  achieved  an 
adjustment  program  for  the  first  time; 
in  fact  the  last  three  districts  did  not 
have  a  salary  guide  last  year. 

Included  in  this  trend  is  special 
monetary  consideration  for  long  and 
faithful  service.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  many  of  the  most  experienced 
teachers  have  never  attained  their 
maximums.  Now,  the  idea  of  imme¬ 
diate  maximum  salary  prior  to  retire¬ 
ment  and  “For  Service”  considerations 
permitting  additional  grants  beyond 
the  maximum  dependent  on  length  of 
service  are  gaining  momentum. 

Are  across-the-board  increases  being 
sought  by  many  school  districts? 

Definitely  so.  Forty-four  of  the  total 
number  of  districts  reporting  ask  for 
lump  sum  payments  ranging  from  $100 
to  $1000.  East  Orange  w'ith  $500  plus 
$200  increment  plus  $100  adjustment. 
Ocean  City  with  $600  across-the-board 
raise,  and  Bernardsville  with  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  $550,  all  for  1954-55, 
show  that  the  boards  realize  increases 
are  needed  now.  Greater  satisfaction  is 
experienced  when  teachers  know  their 
guides  are  not  “just  on  paper.”  The 
median  request  is  $350.  Five  additional 
districts  request  a  cost-of-living  bonus. 

What  characteristics  describe  the 
minimums  and  maximums  of  proposed 
salary  guides  in  the  various  districts? 

Considering  all  requests  made  to 
local  boards,  the  median  minimums  for 
4  and  5  year  training  levels  are  $3000 
and  $3100;  the  median  maximums. 


$5400  and  $5700  respectively.  The 
corresponding  medians  of  the  acquired 
guides  are  $3000  to  $5100  for  4  years 
and  $3100  to  $5400  for  5  years  of 
preparation,  thus  resembling  the  NJEA 
proposed  minimum  statewide  salary 
schedule.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  are  medians  and  that 
more  progressive  districts  are  forging 
ahead  (see  article  on  South  Plainfield, 
East  Orange,  etc.).  The  highest  mini¬ 
mums  reported  in  the  accepted  guides 
are  $3300,  $3600,  and  $3700  for  4,  5, 
and  6  years  respectively;  the  highest 
maximums.  $65C)0,  $67(K),  and  $6900. 
Several  districts  are  awaiting  decisions 
on  maximums  as  high  as  $7000,  $7600. 
and  $8000  for  the  same  training  levels. 
It  is  also  evident  that  districts  which 
were  low  before  are  the  most  modest 
in  their  proposals. 

W’hat  is  the  trend  concerning  incre¬ 
ments? 

One  conclusion  is  definitely  appar¬ 
ent  .  .  .  the  $100  increment  is  on  the 
way  out.  No  teacher  group  wants  a 
good  salary  schedule  without  a  rela¬ 
tively  fast  means  of  progressing  toward 
these  higher  maximums.  Even  the  $150 
increment  is  gradually  being  replaced 
by  the  $200  one,  with  some  districts 
requesting  larger  amounts. 

W'hat  other  requests  have  been  made? 

Fringe  benefits,  including  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  insurance,  sick  and  non- 
sick  leave,  and  other  measures  affect¬ 
ing  the  personal  well-being  of  teachers 
are  mentioned  in  approximately  one 
out  of  every  four  requests. 

Can  any  general  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  the  above  results? 

Yes.  The  state  is  obviously  salary- 
minded  this  year.  What  we  have  heard 
is  pleasing  to  pass  on  to  other  districts. 
Districts  are  interested  to  know  what 
neighbors  are  doing.  Competition  for 
qualified  teachers  is  keen  with  salary 
being  generally  the  deciding  factor. 
One  superintendent  of  a  district  which 
just  passed  an  excellent  salary  guide 
stated,  “Nearby  schools  were  attracting 
the  teachers  I  desperately  needed.  Now 
I’m  in  the  driver’s  seat.”  The  LOCAL 
SALARY  PICTURE  is  encouraging. 
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The  January  Review  carried  information  about  a  plan  to  liber- 
glize  retirement  benefits  and  integrate  teacher  retirement 
with  social  security.  It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  this 
is  strictly  a  proposal,  and  that  not  all  details  of  it  have  been 
worked  out  yet.  It  is  still  impossible  to  say  what  contribution 
rates  would  be  necessary  under  the  proposed  plan,  and  certain 
other  features  of  making  it  possible  for  teachers  to  retire  on 
60ths,  rather  than  70ths  of  their  final  average  salary  are  still 
not  settled.  However,  here  are  the  answers  to  ..  . 

Some  Questions  You’ve  Asked  About 

the  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Retirement  System 


1.  Would  the  new  plan  mean  com- 
pjtfwy  rate  increases  for  teachers  who 
•ere  originally  assigned  low  rates  and 
•ho  have  never  increased  them? 

^es.  if  they  are  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  under  discussion.  However, 
for  the  increased  rates  they  would 
receive  substantially  greater  bene¬ 
fits. 

2.  How  would  this  plan  affect  the 
pesent-entrant  class  of  members? 

They  would  benefit  substantially  if 
they  continued  to  teach  to  age  60; 
the  legislation  can  be  written  to 
protect  them  against  any  loss  in 
benefits  now  promised  if  they  re¬ 
tire  after  35  vears  and  before  age 
60. 

3.  Is  the  right  of  new  entrants  to  re¬ 
tire  after  35  years  fully  protected? 

The  proposals  protect  their  right 
to  retire,  and  it  would  appear  that 
their  overall  financial  position  for 
such  retirement  would  be  better 
under  this  program  than  under  the 
present  law. 

4.  Could  teachers  who  hare  made  in- 
tremsed  contributions — especially  those 
flsnning  to  retire  after  35  years — 
Itsve  their  extra  contributions  in  the 
fund  to  provide  ^^additionaf  annui- 
lies? 

This  has  not  been  fully  decided. 
State  officials  would  prefer  to  see 
these  extra  contributions  with¬ 
drawn.  and  there  may  well  be  ad¬ 
vantages  for  many  teachers  in 
withdrawing  them. 

What  would  be  the  minimum  num- 
^  of  years  required  to  earn  at  least 
tke  minimum  social  security  old  age 
^mefiis? 

For  “full”  coverage — i.e..  old  age 
benefits — Social  Security  requires 
contributions  for  at  least  half  the 
time  between  January  1,  1951  and 
age  65.  For  “current”  coverage — 
i-e,  survivor  benefits,  etc. — contri¬ 
butions  for  18  months  are  re¬ 
quired. 


6.  What  about  the  Social  Security 
payments  for  a  teacher  now  near  re¬ 
tirement.  who  might  not  teach  long 
enough  to  gain  ''full  coverage"? 

The  State  would  not  reduce  his  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  when  he 
reached  age  65;  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  Suite  would  guarantee 
to  keep  the  retirement  allowance, 
including  social  security,  at  a  level, 
fixed  amount. 

7.  Would  the  "return  of  contribu¬ 
tions"  when  a  teacher  dies  or  resigns 
be  minus  the  amount  paid  into  Social 
Security  for  him  by  the  State  out  of 
his  contributions? 

It  would,  but  the  teacher  would, 
of  course,  retain  his  Social  Security 
credit  in  any  other  type  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  would  have  the  Social 
Security  survivor  benefit,  etc. 

S.  What  about  teachers  who  already 
have  Social  Security  benefits  from 
out-of -teaching  employment  or  who 
would  gain  added  social  security  credit 
in  non-teaching  employment  after  re¬ 
tirement  but  before  age  65? 

The  State  would  reduce  its  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  at  age  65  only  by 
the  amount  of  Social  Security 
credit  earned  by  the  teacher  while 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  not  by  total  Social  Security  re¬ 
ceived. 

9.  Will  the  age  of  permissive  retire¬ 
ment  by  Boards  of  Education  remain 
at  62? 

No  change  in  this  provision  of  the 
present  law  is  contemplated. 

10.  Would  teacher-veterans  remain  in 
the  Teachers  Pension  And  Annuity 
Fund? 

If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  it  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  do  so. 
They  would,  however,  receive  free 
credit  in  the  Fund  from  the  time 
they  were  employed  to  the  present, 
and  would  contribute  only  on  the 
basis  of  service  after  the  new  plan 
is  adopted. 


11.  Could  the  Fund's  obligations  to 
teachers  already  retired  be  fully  met 
at  the  present  level  with  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  in  effect? 

Teachers  already  retired  when  the 
proposed  plan  took  effect  would  not 
be  affected  in  any  way.  Reserves 
to  meet  the  obligations  to  them  are 
already  set  aside  and  available. 

12.  Will  there  be  any  commingling 
of  the  various  retirement  funds  as  a 
result  of  this  program?  What  will  be 
the  status  of  the  Fund  and  the  Trustees 
under  it? 

The  plan  under  discussion  calls  for 
no  changes  in  the  present  method 
of  directing  and  administering  the 
Fund,  and  no  changes  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  control  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  Fund's  assets. 

13.  Will  all  retirement  allowances 
come  as  one  check  or  will  TP&AF  and 
Social  Security  checks  be  separate? 

Until  he  reached  65  the  teacher 
would  receive  a  single  check  from 
the  TP&AF ;  thereafter  he  would 
receive  separate  checks  from  the 
TP&AF  and  from  Social  Security. 
The  total  allowance,  however, 
would  be  unchanged. 

14.  On  what  contribution  rate  would 
return  of  contributions  be  based? 

It  is  anticipated  that  contributions 
would  be  returned  on  the  basis  of 
the  contribution  rate  originally  as¬ 
signed  when  the  teacher  entered  the 
Fund,  except  as  that  rate  has  been 
increased  for  the  purchase  of  prior 
service,  etc. 

15.  What  protection  is  offered  older 
teachers  whose  annuities  might  exceed 
their  pensions? 

For  teachers  over  60  when  the 
plan  takes  effect,  an  excess  annuity 
growing  out  of  normal  contribu¬ 
tions  would  be  payable  at  retire¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  the  regular 
allowance.  Contributions  over 
those^  involved  in  original  contri¬ 
bution  rates  would  be  returned. 
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Corporations  Pay  Less 


INCREASED  State  School  Aid  can¬ 
not  be  realized  out  of  present  State 
revenues.  The  State  must  use  one  or 
more  broad  general  taxes  which  it  is 
not  using  now. 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission 
suggested  either  a  personal  income 
tax,  a  sales  tax,  a  corporation  income 
tax,  or  a  combination  of  these.  Of 
this  group,  current  general  feeling 
s?ems  to  favor  a  corporate  income 
tax. 

A  report  of  Pennsylvania’s  Tax 
Study  Committee,  published  in  May, 
1953,  shows  that  32  states  use  the  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax  to  support  state 
government  needs.  New  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  16  which  does  not  do  so. 

Forty  Pennsylvania  corporations 
were  selected  for  comparison  of  the 
impact  of  Pennsylvania  corporation 
taxes  on  these  companies  with  the  im¬ 
pact  of  state  taxes  imposed  on  cor¬ 
porations  in  8  other  industrially  im¬ 
portant  states.  This  study  revealed 
that  the  40  corporations  would  pay 
less  state  tax  in  New  Jersey  than  in 
any  of  the  9  states  studied. 

The  Pennsylvania  Committee  also 
examined  the  actual  tax  experience  of 
54  corporations  having  substantial 
properties  and  operations  in  16  se- 
Ireted  states.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  determine  the  relative  impact 
of  combined  state  and  local  taxes  on 
corporations.  The  study  concerned 
itself  with  total  state  and  local  taxes 
as  percentages  of  total  net  investment. 

Of  the  16  states.  New  Jersey  ranked 
in  eleventh  place  from  the  top,  mean¬ 
ing  that  state  and  local  taxes  were 
more  favorable  for  corporations  in 
New  Jersey  than  in  10  other  states  of 
the  16  studied. 
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Charts  adapted  from  THE  TAX  PROBLEM, 
a  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Study  Committee,  May,  1953. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REV 


Professional  Standards 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 


'J? r^JZTcLraJZf  ir?  tLi? 


on^ 


and  Certification  in  Education 

By  DB.  EVERETT  C.  PRESTON 

Director,  Divisions  of  Certification  and  Adult  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 

The  increase  in  pupil  enrollments  in  our  public  schools  in  New  Jersey  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  accompanying  shortage  of  teachers  during 
recent  years  have  focused  public  attention  on  the  matter  of  professional  standards 
and  certification.  Certification  rules  and  regulations  reflect  the  requirements 
for  professional  training  and  experience,  as  well  as  personal  qualifications 
which  have  been  decided  to  be  necessary  as  a  basis  for  competent  teaching  and 
other  professional  service  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 


These  professional  standards  are 
adopted  after  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study.  They  take  into  account 
many  matters  including: 

1.  Professional  standards  required 
for  similar  work  in  other  states 
of  the  Union. 

2.  Curriculum  requirements  involved 
in  graduation  from  our  own  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  and 
other  teacher  training  institutions, 
both  within  and  outside  our  State. 

3.  Research  and  observation  dealing 
with  the  competencies,'  knowledge, 
and  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
successful  teaching  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  for  other  types  of 
educational  service. 

4.  Levels  of  professional  training  that 
the  public  expects  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for. 

3.  Recent  developments  in  methods 
and  materials  of  instruction  such 
as  audio-visual  aids. 

ABEQUATE 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
Although  certification  does  not  guar- 
intee  competence,  it  is  allied  to  it  and 
the  requirements  for  certification  are 
most  important  as  a  protection  against 
inadequate  training.  One  of  the  vital 
purposes  of  certificallion  is  to  prevent 
the  entr^^e  of  inadequately  trained 
or  unsuitaitle  persons  into  the  pro- 
l«#ion,  to  eliminate  local  pressures, 
>nd  political  selection,  and  to  assist 


in  maintaining  high  quality  of  in¬ 
struction. 

What  are  the  competencies,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  skills  that  a  good 
teacher  should  have?  Certainly  she 
should  understand  child  growth  and 
development,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  curriculum  she  is  expected  to 
teach.  Certification  requires  teacher 
education  in  all  these  areas  for  all 
teachers.  How  much  training  is  neces¬ 
sary?  Can  it  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  average  person  who  has  informally 
worked  or  associated  with  children 
has  picked  up  all  he  needs  to  know  to 
be  licensed  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools? 

Although  exact  quantitative  answers 
to  all  of  these  questions  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  continuous  study  and  research 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
in  teachers  colleges  and  other  teacher 
training  institutions,  as  well  as  in  local 
school  systems  and  state  departments 
of  education.  Over  a  hundred  years 
ago  Horace  Mann  pioneered  in  the 
movement  to  recognize  and  provide 
professional  training  for  teachers  that 
might  be  of  such  adequacy  and  quality 
to  meet  the  instructional  needs  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of 
adequate  professional  training  and  ac¬ 
companying  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  for  teachers  is  found  in  the 
genuine  educational  progress  made  by 


the  pupils.  We  know  beyond  any 

question  or  doubt  that  knowledge  and 
skills  involved  in  diagnosing  pupils’ 
learning  difficulties  and  providing 
suitable  methods  and  materials  for 
maximum  growth  and  development  of 
the  many  distinct  individualities  in 
the  ordinary  classroom  call  for  teach¬ 
ers  well  trained  professionally.  Re¬ 

search  clearly  indicates  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  teachers  cannot 
be  curtailed  or  eliminated  without 

serious  loss  to  the  education  of  pupils. 
The  two  are  interdependent. 

CERTIFICATION  PROBLEMS 

Among  the  many  basic  problems 
that  must  be  considered  in  determining 
certification  standards  are: 

1.  How  well  does  the  general  public 

want  its  teachers  to  be  trained, 
and  what  professional  levels  of 
training  will  be  financially  sup¬ 

ported  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  exact  minimum 
training  requirements  for  entrance 
into  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
for  continuance  in  the  profession? 

3.  How  can  proper  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  states  be  established  so  that 
teachers  trained  in  an  accredited 
teacher  training  institution  in  one 
state  can  move  to  another  state? 

4.  How  can  emergency  situations  be 
properly  recognized  and  suitable 
temporary  certification  provided? 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
EXAMINED 

At  the  present  time  the  professional 
standards  of  education  required  for 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  in 
administrative  capacity  are  being  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  and  studied  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Examiners  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Commissioner 
of  ELducation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  his 
staff. 

Included  in  this  study  are  (1)  a 
review  of  certification  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  in  other  states;  (2)  an  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  certification  problems 
that  have  occurred  during  the  past 
two  years  and  careful  study  of  ways 
and  means  of  solving  the  problems; 
(3)  a  review  of  existing  rules  and 
regulations  with  the  purpose  of  clarify¬ 
ing  the  language  and  interpretations 
of  the  rules;  (4)  consultation  with 
many  educational  leaders  including 
county  superintendents,  city  and  other 
local  superintendents  and  members  of 
their  staffs,  helping  teachers,  officers 
and  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Eldu- 
cation  Association,  and  representatives 
of  various  leveb  and  areas  of  educa¬ 
tion;  (5)  continuing  cooperation  with 
certification  and  teacher  training 

(Continued  on  page  225) 
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A  LIVING  MUSEUM 

By 

JOAN  MAC  MASTER* 

It  uxu  in  Menlo  Park,  geventy-five  years  ago,  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  conducted 
his  famous  forty-hour  **death  tcatch**  over  the  first  practical  incandescent  lamp. 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Light  is  being  widely  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
during  1954,  and  New  Jersey  teachers  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have  the 
Edison  Museum  in  West  Orange  available  for  field  trips. 


The  Biblical  quotation  “A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country,”  is  applicable  to  many 
famous  people.  How  many  of  us  are 
completely  unaware  of  the  rich  heri¬ 
tage  that  Thomas  Alva  Edison  left 
right  here  in  New  Jersey? 

The  Edison  Museum  in  West 
Orange,  where  so  much  of  the  living 
past  of  our  country  is  available  for 
study  and  tours,  offers  not  only  a 
chance  to  see  many  things  of  scien¬ 
tific  interest,  hut  also  provides  ideas 
that  can  he  integrated  into  classroom 
discussions  and  a  way  to  relate  past 
discoveries  to  the  everyday  eviron- 
ment  of  us  all. 

The  museum  offers  a  chance  to  see 
this  memorial  to  our  industrial  past 
in  the  form  of  old  machines  and  won¬ 
derful  inventions,  and  it  also  shows 
young  people  the  value  of  hard  work, 
the  dignity  of  industry  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scientific  investigation. 
Eidison  was  regarded  as  a  genius  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  in  his  work 
he  followed  his  own  adage,  ‘‘Invention 
is  1%  inspiration,  99%  perspiration.” 
He  labored  long  and  hard  and  was 
aware  of  the  interdependence  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  scientific  discovery.  He 
not  only  invented  useful  new  things, 
hut  also  established  factories  for  their 
production,  thus  showing  his  great 
practical  sense  and  understanding  of 
business  principles. 

INVENTIONS  OF  PEACE 
The  uniqueness  of  this  museum  is 
of  particular  value  to  students  and 
teachers.  We  are  surrounded  by 
memorials  to  military  men  and  states¬ 
men,  but  there  are  few  museums  dedi- 

*Mrs.  Joan  Mac  Master  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  West  Orange. 


cated  to  the  men  of  peace  who  have 
helped  our  country’s  progress  through 
their  constructive  contributions  to  our 
standard  of  living.  Thomas  Edison 
was  one  of  the  greatest  builders  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  His  many  con¬ 
tributions  surround  us  at  all  times. 
Every  time  we  switch  on  a  light,  listen 
to  a  radio  or  phonograph,  or  see  a 
motion  picture,  we  owe  our  pleasure 
to  this  one  man. 

The  tour  of  the  museum,  conducted 
by  experienced  guides,  includes  the 
main  exhibition  room  which  houses 
models  of  the  machines  and  inventions 
lie  produced,  his  chemical  laboratory 
— left  unchanged  since  the  last  day  he 
worked  there,  a  chronological  exhibit 
showing  the  entire  span  of  his  life  in 


photographs,  his  machine  and  stock 
room,  and  the  huge  book-lined  library 
where  he  had  his  office.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  information  and  objects  here 
to  captivate  the  imagination  of  all 
visitors.  Specific  points  of  historical 
and  scientific  interest  are  the  first 
phonograph,  a  series  of  electric  and 
power  exhibits  beginning  with  their 
development  at  Menlo  Park,  a  full 
scale  reproduction  of  the  “Black 
Maria” — the  first  motion  picture 
studio,  the  desk  at  which  the  in¬ 
ventor  worked,  and  the  only  diary  he 
ever  kept. 

The  reactions  of  the  students  to  the 
tour  are  most  interesting  to  watch. 
Some  are  so  awed  by  the  immensity 
of  his  work  that  they  have  little  to  say. 


An  interior  view  of  the  Library  showing  Edison's  desk. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Oth«-r»  are  most  fascinated  by  the 
relation  of  their  everyday  conveniences 

to  this  man’s  inventive  genius.  Still  »:  -  ^ 

others  are  caught  by  the  warm  human  TB^ 

touches  around  the  museum,  such  as  "  Ir  I 

the  cot  where  the  took  naps,  ^  ^  ■  L 

Mhich  help  to  make  him  more  under-  B  1 

standable  as  a  person.  Some  are  ■>•  wM  V  I  ^ 

{rankly  skeptical,  as  adolescents  L  I  ' 

can  l)e  skeptical,  and  adopt  a  B  I 

attitude,  being  more  concerned  ^^^B  B 

money  Edison  ^ 

rather  than  the  he 

those  whose  future  BBIB  ,.^'' 

careers  are  undecided  take  a  ~S^  ’^B  ^  \ 

the  possibilities  engineer-  BB  .BJ^%  ■  \ 

after 

MUSEUM  AFFORDS 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

to  assess  the  value  • 

come  to 

mind.  Tlie  obvious  one  is  the  oppor-  ^^S^!!!ol^!!!!!nron^n!i^^ 

tunity  for  students  to  see  the  work¬ 
place  of  a  great  man  and  to  observe  One  of.  the  other  main  impressions  plishments  were  the  result  of  self- 
some  of  his  many  accomplishments,  that  is  gained  through  a  tour  is  the  education,  diligent  labor  and  plain. 
As  a  hero  and  inspiration  to  youth,  present-day  and  future  opportunities  simple  concentration — not  supernatural 
there  are  few  who  can  compare  with  available  to  engineers  and  scientists,  powers. 

Edison.  By  the  intensity  of  his  labors  Seeing  just  how  many  opportunities  r-nniiPs  AnMixTirn  vnvv 

and  the  way  he  drove  himself,  he  gave  exist  for  interesting  and  rewarding  ^'CHOOL  GROUPS  ADMITTED  FREE 
a  dignity  to  hard  labor  which  serves  work  may  prove  to  serve  as  an  in-  The  Eldison  Museum  welcomes  the 
to  ennoble  it  to  many  teen  agers  who  spiration  for  school  visitors  and  help  chance  to  share  its  many  interesting 
might  otherwise  scoff  at  “dirty  work.”  them  to  make  up  their  minds  on  future  exhibits  with  visitors  of  all  ages.  Ar- 
The  tour  not  only  makes  a  con-  job  possibilities.  rangements  to  visit  the  Museum  may 

ncction  with  historv  for  the  visitors.  An  almost  indefinable  benefit  of  a  be  made  by  contacting  the  Thomas 
but  also  enables  one  to  interpret  the  visit  there  is  the  impression  one  gets  Alva  Edison  Foundation,  Inc.,  Main 
place  of  engineering  and  science  in  of  Edison,  the  man.  There  is  some-  Street  at  Lakeside  Avenue,  West 
our  modern  industrial  civilization,  thing  terribly  overwhelming  about  the  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Telephone: 
For  the  students  in  a  .>^:ience  class  to  “Wizard  of  Menlo  Park”  and  it  almost  ORange  3-9476.  School  groups  are 
be  able  to  see  first-hand  just  how  seems  that  he  had  to  consort  with  the  admitted  free  of  charge  on  Wednes- 
much  the  human  race  needs  and  de-  spirits  to  produce  the  many  things  he  days,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from 
pends  upon  chemistry,  physics,  math-  did.  But  after  seeing  his  simple  lab-  9:30  A.M.  to  11:30  A.M.  and  1:30 
ematics  and  engineering  subjects,  and  oratory  desk,  the  plain  acid-stained  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M.  Why  don’t  you 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  laboratory  coat,  and  a  picture  of  him  take  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  your- 
through  the  practical  applications  of  working  right  along  with  his  men,  you  self  and  your  students  with  the  edu- 
ihem  is  a  real  educational  experience,  get  a  new  appreciation  that  here  was  cational  opportunities  of  the  Edison 
For  students  contemplating  jobs  in  a  man  whose  comprehensive  accom-  Museum? 
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Edi§on'$  former  galvanometer  huUding',  note  an  exhibition  room. 


When  you  choose  Unit  Tables 

choose  American  Seating 


Only  American  Seating  offers  you  three 
distinct,  functional,  stable,  economical 
unit  tables  in  a  range  of  appropriate  sizes. 

The  sturdy,  oval,  twin  steel  standards 
permit  the  student  to  get  in  or  out  with 
a  minimum  of  chair-scraping  noise;  save 
valuable  floor  space  by  allowing  a  closer 
spacing  of  units.  Each  table  has  a  strong, 
sanitary,  one-piece,  die-formed  steel 
book-box  with  pencil  tray,  and  plywood 
top — available  with  plastic  surface. 

The  companion  Envoy  chair  is  de¬ 
signed  for  good-posture  sitting  and  best 
economy. 


No.  324.  Lifting  lid,  with  topo^ 
usable  in  level  position,  or 
conventional  10°  slope. 


No.  329.  Open-front 
economy  table,  with 
flat  top. 


No.  32g.  Has  the  famous,  exclusive,  3-poeition  top: 
10°  and  20°  slopes  for  reading,  writing,  and  other  visual 
tasks;  also  level  position  for  manipulative  work,  and 
group  discussions. 
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School  Desk*  and  Laboratory 

Chart 

cquipmont 

School  Table* 

Chalkboard*  and 

Stodiuni  Choir* 

Supplie* 

Auditorium  Seating 

Bulletin  Board* 

Folding  Choir* 

Flog* 

Teacher*'  Detki  and 

Athletic  Good* 

Choir* 

Mop*  and  Globe* 

Church  Furniture 

Paste*  and  Ink* 

Bleocher* 
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Standards  and  Certification 

(Continued  from  page  221) 

leaders  in  other  states  and  on  the 
national  level  to  further  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  adequat?  program  of  inter¬ 
state  reciprocity;  (6)  consideration  of 
possible  new  approaches  to  certifica¬ 
tion  service  that  will  more  adequately 
recognize  competence  acquired  by  a 
teacher  during  his  years  of  experience, 
not  only  through  college  education, 
but  by  means  of  on-the-job  in-service 
training  and  experience  gained  through 
local,  intercommunity,  county  or  state 
workshops,  supervision  by  members 
of  local  administrative  and  supervisory 
staffs,  association  with  other  teachers, 
personal  development  through  study, 
reading,  travel,  and  other  ways. 

Although  the  current  teacher  short¬ 
age  situation  cannot  and  will  not  be 
cured  merely  by  revision  of  certifica¬ 
tion  rules  and  regulations,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  present  continuing  study  will 
supply  in  the  near  future  those  mini¬ 
mum  professional  standards  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  that  are  fully 
defensible  and  adequate  to  provide  the 
level  of  instruction  and  allied  educa¬ 
tional  service  that  parents  and  tax¬ 
payers  in  New  Jersey  desire  and  will 
pay  for.  The  professional  standards 
cooperatively  arrived  at  through  the 
best  educational  thought,  study,  and 
experience  should  likewise  be  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  and  supported  by  the 
teaching  profession  in  our  State  since 
they  are  so  vital  to  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  children. 


Let’t  see  now.  Says  here  that  you  have 
taught  art,  music,  English,  history,  geog- 
raphy,  penmanship,  speech,  science,  arith¬ 
metic,  spelling,  reading,  health,  citisenship, 
physical  education,  folk  dancing,  and  have 
performed  varied  surgery  and  first  aid  on 
children,  and  have  acted  as  a  playground 
director,  scout  leader,  psychotherapist,  mov¬ 
ing  picture  projectionist,  bookkeeper,  cash¬ 
ier,  janitor,  parent  and  child  counselor, 
librarian,  mother,  father,  sister  and  brother. 
Any  other  qualifications? 

—  Lsf  Ldftdtn  from  CTA  Jourrml 


HOW  IHE  RAILROADS  HELP  HEAT 
HOME  SWEET  HOME 


When  blustery  winter  winds  roar  and  it’s  snug  and  cozy  inside  — 
diat’s  when  you  really  appreciate  a  nice,  warm  house!  And,  no  matter 
how  your  home  is  heated,  the  railroads  play  a  big  part  in  keeping  Old 
Man  Winter  where  he  belongs  —  outside! 


If  you  bwra  coal,  your  winter’s  supply  might 
be  about  10  tons  That's  one-sixth  of  the  aver¬ 
age  load  carried  in  just  one  “hopper"  car.  Last 
year  the  railroads  moved  more  than  6  million 
carloads!  In  one  of  the  most  efficiently  coordi¬ 
nated  operations  to  be  found  anywhere  in  in¬ 
dustry,  mines  and  railroads  work  together  so 
that  coal,  deep  in  the  ground  yesterday,  may 
aaually  be  on  its  way  to  your  dealer  today! 


Doas  on  oil  bwrnar  supply  your  haot?  The  oil 
you  use  may  well  have  moved  from  the  load¬ 
ing  rack  of  a  great  refinery  such  as  you  see  in 
this  picture.  'Tank  cars  like  these  can  haul  as 
much  as  16,000  gallons.  Each  year  approxi¬ 
mately  1,300,000  carloads  of  petroleum 
products  are  carried  by  America's  railroads 
for  thousands  of  home  and  industrial  uses. 


Eveii  if  you  us*  gas  to  heat  your  home,  rail¬ 
roads  help  keep  you  warm.  The  great  pipe¬ 
lines  that  carry  gas  are  made  of  steel  and  in 
making  steel  the  railroads  play  a  vital  role! 
For  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore,  limestone  and 
s-  coal  are  needed  —  the  railroads  deliver  these 
tremendous  loads  right  to  the  steel  mills.  When 
the  pi  pes  are  made,  they,  too,  are  carried  by  raiL 


But  tku  railroads'  hoating  job  isn’t  confined  to 
making  fuel  available.  They  help  make  pos¬ 
sible  modern  methods  of  insulating  the  home 
by  hauling  both  raw  materials  and  finished 
products.  So,  you  see,  that  in  keeping  you  warm 
and  in  bringing  you  most  of  the  things  you 
need  and  use  every  day,  the  big,  basic  trans¬ 
portation  job  is  done  by  America's  railroads! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America's 
railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work 
upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  10. 


You'll  enjoy  THf 
RAILROAD  HOUR  ovary 
Monday  avonlng  on  NBC 
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Harold  F.  Wilson,  (The  Jersey  Shore:  A  Stfcial  and  Economic 
History  of  the  Counties  of  Atlantic^  Cape  May,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean.)  Two  Volumes  plus  volume  three.  (Family  and  Per¬ 
sonal  History.)  (New  York:  Lewis  Historieal  Publishing 
Company,  Inr.,  1953,  $50.00.) 


There  are  several  thousand  Glass- 
boro  Teachers  College  graduates  in 
New  Jersey  classrooms  today  and  all 
of  them  will  revel  in  the  memories  of 
the  pmpular  lectures  given  in  their  Jer¬ 
sey  history  courses  by  the  head  of 
Glassboro’s  social  studies  department. 
For  these  three  large  volumes  will  re¬ 
call  those  lectures  to  them,  and  will 
provide  an  abundance  of  illustrations, 
anecdotes,  and  background  informa¬ 
tion  to  vitalize  and  invigorate  their 
classroom  teaching. 

Dr.  Wikon  has  chosen  to  confine 
his  story  to  the  shore  counties  of 
South  Jersev,  and  his  choice  was  a 
happy  one.  A  large  number  of  entranc¬ 
ing  and  unusual  episodes  seem  to  have 
had  their  locale  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  An  aura  of  intriguing  ro¬ 
mance  frequently  surrounds  them. 

In  a  setting  of  glaring  sand,  deso¬ 
late  pine  barrens,  and  half-hidden 
settlements,  we  find  ourselves  carried 
along  by  Dr.  Wilson’s  flowing  prose 
into  a  maze  of  “accidental”  historical 
incidents,  wild-cat  real  estate  promo¬ 
tions.  visionary  colonization  schemes, 
spirited  church  revivals,  railroad 
struggles,  bathing  suit  controversies, 
and  community  rivalries. 

Dozens  of  themes  run  through  these 
volumes.  Their  easily  discerned 
threads  reveal  the  monumental 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  a 
brief  150  years  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  our  state.  The  reader 
gets  the  delightful  impression  that 
through  some  form  of  magic  a  century 
and  a  half  of  history  has  been  tele¬ 
scoped  into  a  brief  fast-moving  motion 


picture.  Such  is  the  art  of  Dr.  Wilson’s 
presentation. 

Unity  in  the  picture  is  obtained 
through  the  geographical  influence  of 
the  white-hot  sands  of  the  seacoast.  in 
the  bi^ginning  a  desolate  waste  in¬ 
accessible  and  almost  unknown.  The 
few  natives  who  eked  out  a  precarious 
living  in  the  region,  perforce  inbred 
in  their  culture  because  of  the  absencj 
of  good  roads  leading  to  cosmopolitan 
centers  o  f  population,  gradually 
earned  the  somewhat  derisive  soubri¬ 
quet  of  “pineys”.  That  the  “pineys” 
were  sometimes  regarded  as  odd  peo¬ 
ple  is  not  strange,  for  indeed  the 
culture  of  the  area  would  seem,  from 
the  vantage  point  of  today,  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  topsy-turvy. 

When  Thomas  Budd.  a  Quaker  of 
Burlington,  was  given  15,000  acres  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Great 
Egg  Harbor  River,  including  much 
of  what  is  now  Atlantic  City,  he  had 
difficulty  in  selling  the  beach  lands. 
Shore-front  land  was  valued  at  only 
four  cents  an  acre.  It  was  the  more 
valuable  inland  areas  which  developed 
most  rapidly. 

Timber  was  considered  a  burden, 
and  decreased  the  value  of  land.  Rich 
farm  lands  were  passed  by  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  open  land  near  the  salt 
meadows,  especially  desirable  for 
pasturage. 

The  volumes  are  full  of  forgotten 
lore  on  New  Jersey  beginnings.  On  a 
rich  tapestry  Dr.  Wilson  draws  the 
Indians  as  the  first  shore  settlers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  white  colonizers.  He 
shows  the  beginnings  of  organized 


Reviewed  by 

DR.  THOMAS  R0BINS0^ 


religion,  the  fishing  trade,  the  main¬ 
land  villages,  the  tiny  schook,  the  first 
resorts,  the  coming  of  the  railroads, 
the  experiments  in  communal  living, 
the  pine  lands  and  the  cedar  swamps, 
the  bog-iron  industry,  the  begiiming 
of  specialized  crops,  the  early  turn¬ 
pikes.  the  bicycle  age.  the  trolley  rage, 
and  the  automobile  page  in  shore  life. 
He  doesn’t  neglect  the  importance  of 
the  mosquito  nor  the  discovery  of 
ocean  life  by  “Society”. 

Balance,  perhaps,  is  the  keynote  of 
the  volumes.  Dr.  Wikon  has  no  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation  to  press,  no 
“cause”  to  urge.  In  his  breezy  way  he 
seems  to  ascribe  as  much  social  im¬ 
portance  to  the  gradual  abbreviation 
of  bathing  attire  as  to  the  changing 
emphases  in  agriculture.  His  profes¬ 
sional  mind  treats  each  as  a  salient 
phenomenon  of  the  development  of 
the  Jersey  Shore.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  evaluate  their  relative  importance. 

For  those  who  have  a  personal  fam¬ 
ily  interest  in  the  shore  counties,  the 
third  volume,  dealing  with  the  fam¬ 
ilies  and  personalities  whose  contri¬ 
butions  helpM'd  to  give  color  and 
substance  to  the  picture  painted  by 
Dr.  Wikon.  will  possess  special  sig¬ 
nificance.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  best 
and  most  complete  biographical  com¬ 
pilation  of  Jersey  shore  personalities 
ever  assembled  within  one  cover. 

Seven  years  were  expended  by  Dr. 
Wikon  in  gathering  his  material  and 
writing  his  volumes.  The  reader  will 
agree  that  the  seven  years  were  well 
spent. 
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THEY’RE  BOTH  SURE-FOOTED 


HE  USES  INSTINCT 


5 

4? 


EVANSTON, 

ILLINOIS 


HE  USES  THE  ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  (Grades  1-8) 


For  full  information,  write  to: 


WHITE  PLAINS, 
NEW  YORK 


The  Time 

H)  Prepare  for  the  Future  of  your  Textbooks 
Is  before  they  become  soiled  and  worn. 

Holden  Book  Covers 

will  provide  the  Maximum  Service  from  your  Textbooks  and  at  the  same  time  give 

students  Clean  Books 

Holden  Covers  are  a  “must”  In 
a  well-ordered  school  program. 

Increased  enrollments  and  increased  costs  per  book  indicate  the  necessity 
for  getting  the  greatest  possible  returns  from  your  Textbook  Dollar. 

Holden  Covers  take  the  wear  and  grime  Instead  of  the  bo«ks. 

You  can't  make  an  old,  damaged  book  NEW  —  but  you  can 
prevent  a  new  book  from  QUICKLY  growing  old  —  with 

HOLDEIV  COVERS  fTirC"*"  ““ 


Sample,  frea 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company  Springfield,  Massadiusetb 


Distributed!)/; 


All  l•ad»  bonded  to  the 
wood  to  prevent  perKil  breakage 

^  Leads  fine  ground,  compact- 
wear  considerably  longer 
than  ordinary  school  pencils 

4  Stamped  with  a  harmless 
non*metallic  white  pigment 


w  Pointed  at  the  factory, 
toedy  to  use  the  instant  the 
box  is  opened. 

RlCHARl  best  pencil  CO. 


Educators  like  our  School  Series 
Pencils  —  specially  constructed 
for  inexperienced  fingers,  each 
pencil  in  the  series  has  been 
developed  for  its  particular  job. 
All  are  made  to  most  exacting 
standards; 


%  TRYREX . . .  the  revolutionary 
*  orthodigital  shape,  designed 
to  fit  the  rtormal  writing 
position  of  the  fingers . . .  won't 
roll . . .  won’t  turn  in  the  hand 


YOUR  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
HOUSE 


Classroom  Teacher 
Committee  Appointments 

President  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale  has 
announced  the  following  committee  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  Classroom  Teachers’ 
Association  for  1954. 

Finance'.  Freda  Scribner  (Chair¬ 
man),  Vineland;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gallo¬ 
way,  Bridgeton ;  E^na  Me  Elhaney, 
Camden. 

Du  Shane  Memorial  Defense  Fund: 
Mrs.  Anita  Pease  (Chairman),  Port 
Monmouth. 

Economic  Interest:  Mrs.  Edith  Ort 
Thomas  (Chairman),  Frenchtown. 

Enrollment:  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer 
(Chairman),  Jersey  City;  Mrs.  Elinor 
Bisland,  Bogota  (Northern  District)  ; 
Mildred  Lackey,  Belford  (Southern 
District). 

Nominations:  Helen  Heal  (Chair¬ 
man),  Maple  Shade;  Ellen  McNair, 
Newark;  Verna  E.  Appleton,  Trenton; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Galloway,  Bridgeton; 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  Somerville. 

Professional  Interest:  Virginia  Dick 
(Chairman),  Somerville;  Edna  Wood. 
New  Brunswick;  Julia  Mathews, 
Somerville;  Edna  R.  Roach,  Bergen- 
field. 

Publicity:  Edna  R.  Roach  (Chair¬ 
man),  Bergenfield;  Mrs.  Ruth  W. 
Pearson,  Elizabeth. 

Scholarship:  Laura  Maltman  (Chair¬ 
man),  Westville;  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Filak, 
Bound  Brook;  Rita  Jacoby,  Jersey 
City;  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  Somer¬ 
ville  ;  Edna  Me  Elhaney,  Camden ; 
E^ith  L.  Poole,  Vineland;  Mrs.  Mitzi 
Salmini,  North  Bergen;  Mrs.  Lillian 
Schweitzer,  Newark. 

UNESCO:  Mildred  Lackey  (Chair¬ 
man),  Belford. 

Bulletin  Evaluation:  Mrs.  Ruth  W. 
Pearson  (Chairman),  Elizabeth;  Verna 
E.  Appleton,  Trenton ;  Eidith  L.  Poole, 
Vineland;  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer, 
Jersey  City;  Edna  Wood,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 


Burlington  Adopts 
Extra  Curricular 
Point  System 

Burlington  has  adopted  a  point  plan 
for  compensating  teachers  for  extra 
curricular  activity  assignments.  The 
plan  was  developed  by  a  committee  of 
teachers  and  principab  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  It  assumed  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  day  starts  at  8:05  A.M.  and  ends 
at  3:40,  and  that  compensation  is  for 
duty  after  3:40.  Neither  was  there 
compensation  for  duties  required  of 
all  teachers,  such  as  faculty  meetings. 

The  committee  finally  settled  on  a 
list  of  activities  for  which  extra  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  given,  and  evalu¬ 
ated  each  of  them  in  terms  of  hours, 
responsibility,  and  public  pressure. 
Points  were  given  for  each  of  these 
three  factors. 

Points  ranged  from  six  for  the  an¬ 
nual  magazine  drive  to  25  for  football 
and  basketball  coaching.  Compensa¬ 
tion  of  $16  per  point  was  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Exlucation. 

George  R.  Herman  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  responsible  for  the 
system. 


Wildwood  Student  Paper 
Backs  Teacher  Pay  Raise 
The  pupils  are  with  us  in  the  NJEA 
campaign  for  increased  salaries  for 
teachers.  At  least  that  is  a  conclusiol 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Wildwood 
High  School  Warrior. 

Writes  Editor  Shirley  Lapidus: 

“In  contrast  to  their  extreme 
importance  in  building  our  demo¬ 
cratic  country,  today  teachers  are 
disgracefully  underpaid.  Since  the 
teaching  profession  holds  very 
little  inducement  for  newcomers, 
the  United  States  desperately 
needs  teachers.  Our  educational 
problem  is  acute,  and  the  scarcity 
of  instructors  greatly  contributes 
to  this  deplorable  situation.” 
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Sussex  County  Group 
yds  Salary  Requests 

The  Sussex  County  Education  Asso- 
L-iation  offered  concrete  help  to  the 
«-hi>ol  districts  in  its  county  on  salary 
problems  this  year.  A  salary  kit  was 
prepared  for  each  district,  and  was 
made  available  through  the  County 
president,  Mildred  Hardin.  On  a  single 
iheet  the  Association  listed  the  facts 
which  the  local  Board  will  want  to 
bow  and  those  which  the  teachers 
will  want  the  Board  to  know. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the 
material  the  SCEA  Public  Relations, 
Research,  and  Liaison  Committees  said 
that  “Eleven  districts  in  the  county 
have  shown  in  the  past  few  years  that 
it  is  within  the  powers  of  even  a  small 
group  of  teachers  to  assemble  and 
present  the  facts  which  will  bring  a 
board  of  education  to  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  professional  salaries  for 
teachers.” 


Gayner  To  State  Board 

Lewis  F.  Gayner  of  Salem  is  a  new 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
made  the  appointment  in  December, 
and  it  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Gayner  succeeds  John  C. 
Kinehan  of  Carney’s  Point. 


Signing  Up  For  NJEA 
Accident,  Health  Insurance 


Shirley  Nickerson,  classroom  teacher 
in  North  Readington  School,  -Hunter- 
<ion  County,  signs  the  forms  which 
Blake  her  a  memher  of  the  NJEA  acci¬ 
dent  and  health  insurance  program. 
Assisting  in  the  procedure  is  John  R. 
Baldwin,  Washington  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  representative. 


Three  New  Majors 
At  Montclair  STC 

To  encourage  more  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
and  thereby  help  relieve  the  critical 
teacher  shortage,  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  will  broaden  its  cur¬ 
riculum  offerings  this  Fall  to  include 
three  new  majors:  fine  arts,  industrial 
arts,  and  home  economics. 

The  home  ec  program — heretofore 
not  available  as  a  major  in  any  of  the 
state  teachers  colleges — will  prepare 
students  to  teach  in  secondary  schools; 


while  the  arts  programs  will  train 
teachers  for  grades  one  through  twelve. 
Industrial  arts  will  continue  to  be 
offered  at  Trenton  State. 

High  school  seniors  interested  in 
enrolling  should  make  application 
now,  according  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions  at  Montclair.  Students 
currently  majoring  in  fine  or  industrial 
arts  at  Newark  State  will  be  allowed 
to  finish  their  courses  on  that  campus, 
but  new  students  in  these  fields  will 
be  accepted  only  at  Montclair. 

Business  Elducation  at  MSTC  will 
also  be  extended  in  the  Fall. 


NELL  McGREW  OWEN— UFE  cover  eirl 


PRETTIEST  TEACHER 
OF  1953  ASKS: 


Yes,  you  do  teach  safe  driving — be¬ 
cause  you  know  how  to  drive  safely. 
Statistics  show  educators,  as  a  group, 
rate  high  as  careful  automobile  drivers 
and  maintain  their  cars  in  safe  operat¬ 
ing  condition. 

>Why,  then,  shouldn't  you  benefit 
from  your  safety-consciousness? 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES  recognize 
this  desirable  quality  in  you  by  offering 
teachers  a  preferential  status.  For  you, 


this  means  lower  insurance  rates  plus 
unexcelled  service. 

You  receive  savings  of  up  to  30% 
from  standard  rates  for  two  main  rea¬ 
sons:  you  are  a  preferred  risk  and  you 
deal  direaly  with  the  company  thereby 
eliminating  the  expense  of  agents  and 
brokers. 

A  nation-wide  network  of  more  than 
300  experienced  claim  representatives 
assures  you  of  fast,  equitable  and  effi¬ 
cient  claim  service. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  . . .  There  is  no  obligation ! 


SBmA  CmrrmIm  • . .  Mff  wM  U.  S. 
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GOVfRHMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURAHCE  RUILDIHG,  WASHINGTON  S.  D.  C. 
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a.  (a)  Oayt  gar  waak  aala  Brlvaa  la  ararht .  Oaa  a>ay  etalaara  li . aiUat. 

(b)  h  car  aca4  la  aay  accagaHaa  ar  baaiaatcT  (iaclaOag  la  aa4  haai  ararh)  Q  Vaa  Q  Na 

3.  i$rta»ataJ  aiilaaga  Jarlag  aaal  yaarT . My  gracaal  lacaraaca  aagbaa.. ../... ./ . 

I.  Plaata  caaA . rala  lagalry  carW  far  McWhallca  ta  aiy  accaclalaa  Hg 
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New  Jersey  Needs  Here  NEJ  Hemliers 
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NEW  JERSEY  is  34th ! 


New  Jersey  ranked  34th  among  the  states  and  territories 
on  a  percentage  basis  in  NEA  membership  last  year. 
Certainly  this  is  not  a  record  of  which  New  Jersey  teachers 
can  be  proud.  We  can  and  shall  do  Isetter  this  year.  Already 
we  have  done  better,  but  our  record  is  not  good  enough. 
There  is  yet  time.  We  need  more  than  3,605  additional 
members  to  reach  our  Centennial  Action  Program  goal 
for  1954. 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CARR 
NEA  Executive  Secretary 


J/ou,  Meips  %u,  Oeack  erA  and  Education 


SALARIES — Research  work  by  the  NEA  makes  it 
possible  for  New  Jersey  teachers  to  learn  what  salaries 
are  paid  teachers  in  other  states.  Higher  salaries  paid 
anywhere  constitute  an  argument  for  increasing  salaries 
locally. 

The  salary  goals  proposed  by  NEIA  several  years  ago 
have  been  an  incentive  for  drafting  schedules  for  New 
Jersey  teachers. 

LEGISLATION — The  NEA  speaks  for  education  in 
national  legislation.  At  present  the  NEA  is  fighting  for 
a  law  to  exempt  an  additional  $1500  of  retirement  in¬ 
come  from  federal  taxation.  More  members  of  NEIA 
will  mean  a  more  effective  voice  in  legislation. 

Pl'BLIC  RELATIONS — The  NEA  produces  motion 
pictures  and  radio  programs  to  obtain  public  support 
for  education.  It  continuously  supplies  news  services 
and  national  magazines  with  material  on  school  needs. 
It  defends  schools  and  teachers  against  unjust  attacks. 


PUBLICATIONS — The  NEA  Journal  keeps  teachers 
informed  about  the  latest  techniques  of  instruction  and 
curriculum  planning.  NEA  departments  publish  23  mag¬ 
azines  covering  almost  every  major  subject  matter  area. 
Their  combined  annual  distribution  exceeds  1,400,000 
copies. 

PROFESSIONAL — Through  its  numerous  departments 
and  affiliated  organizations,  NEA  coordinates  the  pro¬ 
fessional  thinking  of  teachers  in  virtually  all  phases  of 
administration,  teaching,  and  special  school  activities. 
Its  conventions  are  the  greatest  educational  assemblages 
held  annually  in  the  United  States. 

INTERNATIONAL — The  NEA  has  been  a  moving 
spirit  in  establishing  the  World  Confederation  of  Organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Teaching  Profession  (WCOTP);  it  main¬ 
tains  liaison  with  UN  and  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  and  sponsors  assistance  by  U.  S.  teachers  for 
their  colleagues  in  war-devastated  countiies. 


JOIN  THE  NEA  NOW  —  AHttume  Your  Obligation  to  Your  Profession 

Send  your  $5.00  Dues  to  New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Your  School  Collector  or  to  180  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8 


FE 
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Minimum  Salary  Schedule  Bill  Is  A-9; 
Changes  In  Sick  Leave  Law  Proposed 


(Continued  from  Page  214) 


>/a 


of  84.800,  85,100  and  85,400,  accord¬ 
ing  to  trainings.  Adjustment  incre¬ 
ments  of  8150  are  provided  for 
teachers  now  below  their  proper 
places  on  this  schedule  of  minimums. 

NJEA  is  also  planning  to  sponsor 
two  additional  pieces  of  legislation  to 
belp  teachers.  Especially  important 
ire  changes  in  the  current  sick  leave 
lav. 

SICK  LEAVE 

The  present  sick  leave  law  grants 
a  minimum  of  ten  school  days  in  any 
lehool  year  but  provides  that  not  more 
than  five  unused  days  may  accumulate 
for  use  in  subsequent  years  when  so 
authorized  by  a  board  of  education. 
The  sick  leave  provisions  for  civil 
lervice  employees  are  much  more  lib¬ 
eral  than  those  currently  granted  to 
all  teachers. 

NJEA’s  Salary  Committee  proposed 
revisions  of  the  sick  leave  law  are 
aimed  at  liberalization  that  will  grant 
to  all  full  time  employees  of  boards 
of  education  the  same  benefits  now 
enjoyed  by  civil  service  employees. 
They  include: 

( 1 )  Broader  coverage  to  include 


all  full-time  employees  of  a 
board  of  education. 

(2)  The  unused  portion  of  the 
present  minimum  annual  sick 
leave  of  ten  days  per  year  to 
be  accumulative  without  limit. 
In  computing  the  accumula¬ 
tion,  tbe  years  of  service 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  this  proposed  re¬ 
vision  shall  be  used. 

The  present  bonus  law  is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  December  31,  1954. 
NJEA’s  Salary  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Association  introduce 
necessary  legislation  to  extend  the 
temporary  bonus  act  two  years  beyond 
its  present  expiration  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1954. 


Bunce  Edits  Books 
Lou  P.  Bunce,  English  Department 
head  in  Highland  Park,  has  selected 
and  edited  a  collection  of  short  stories 
by  O.  Henry  (Globe  Book  Co.).  Mr. 
Bunce.  author  of  Fundamentals  of 
English  Grammar  (Laurence  Pub. 
Co.),  has  also  adapted  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  edition  of  Kipling’s  Captains 
Courageous  (Scott,  Foresman). 


Have  You  Seen 
The  Squiggle  Primer? 

Copies  of  the  Squiggle  Primer  and 
manual,  written  recently  by  a  class  of 
experienced  teachers  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  field  of  kindergarten¬ 
primary  education  at  Newark  STC, 
are  available  without  charge  to  in¬ 
terested  teachers. 

The  Squiggle  Primer  substitutes 
symbols  for  letters,  and  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  demonstrate  to  parents 
and  other  interested  adults  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  child 
who  is  ready  to  begin  reading  the 
Elnglish  language.  ...  It  is  designed 
to  show  that  the  mastery  of  an  alpha¬ 
bet  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  reading 
in  the  beginning  stages. 

The  booklets  were  prepared  under 
the  aegis  of  Mrs.  Edna  Salt,  instruc¬ 
tor  in  education  and  chairman  of 
the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum. 
Teachers  may  obtain  copies  by  writing 
to  Mrs.  Salt  at  Newark  State  Teachers 
College,  187  Broadwav,  Newark  4, 
N.  J. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  education  in  the 
U.S.  will  be  the  target  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  progress  and  status  survey  to 
be  undertaken  cooperatively  by  the 
Research  Division  and  the  A-V  De¬ 
partment  of  NEA. 
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...For  a  Fuller  Enjoyment  of  Fine  Literature 

...For  a  More  Complete  Understanding  of  Reading 

...  For  a  More  Vital  Picture  of  Living  Literature 

Consider  -  - 
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THE  AMERICA  READS  SERIES 
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•  Good  Timet  Through  Literature,  Book  1 
e  Expioring  Life  Through  Literature,  Book  2 
e  The  United  States  In  Literature,  Book  3 
o  England  In  Literature,  Book  4 

All  available  in  students'  editions,  accompanying  skill  building  work¬ 
books  and  a  plus  factor  in'  the  teachers'  guidebooks  which  include  a 
different  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  literature. 


Write  for 

examination 

material. 


SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND 


See  these  materials 
at  the  A.A.S.A.  Convention 
Booths  G-12,  14 


COMPANY 


120  East  23rd  Street 


New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Latest  In  Visual  Aids 


Because  a  school  bus  driver  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  school  bus  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  picture  of  an  elephant,  a 
clown,  or  a  nursery  rhyme  character, 
brand-new  kindergartners  in  Syca¬ 
more,  Illinois,  no  longer  worry  about 
getting  on  the  right  school  bus  during 
the  first  few  days  of  school.  So  re¬ 
ports  the  National  School  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association  in  a  recent  issue 
of  It  Starts  in  the  Classroom  News¬ 
letter.  Children  loved  the  idea,  says 
NSPRA,  and  so  did  their  parents. 


Alumnus  of  the  Year 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp.  Executive 
Secretary  of  NJEA,  has  been  elected 
“Alumnus  of  the  Year”  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  The  selection  was  made 
by  Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 


is  fun  for  Dick.  Little  wonder,  for  he  reads 
6th  grade  material  at  240  words  per  minute 
with  lOO'/c  comprehension.  Pretty  good  for 
a  sixth  grader!  The  eye-movement  record 
shown  above  reveals  other  reasons  why 
Dick  enjoys  reading.  His  fundamental  read¬ 
ing  skill  is  sound:  he  moves  swiftly  from 
left  to  right  ssith  an  economy  of  eye-stops 
and  with  little  re-reading  or  back-tracking. 
His  visual  pattern  reflects  neither  mechan¬ 
ical  inefliciency  nor  mental  confusion. 

Why  does  Dick  read  so  well? 

Every  day,  Dirk's  teacher  uses  the  CON¬ 
TROLLED  READER  in  her  reading  in¬ 
struction.  The  CONTROLLED  READER 
projects  lines  of  a  story  from  left  to  right, 
and,  at  the  same  time  Dick  reads  for  mean¬ 
ing  and  to  improve  his  speed,  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  develops  a  more  efficient  fundamen¬ 
tal  attack.  In  this  way,  the  necessary  balance 
_  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
functions  of  reading  is  achieved. 


A  TEACHEWS  LAMENT 

I’d  like  a  class  of  twenty-two. 
Instead  of  thirty-sev’n. 

The  bulging  aisles  would  be  no 
more. 

And  it  would  seem  like  Heav’n; 

The  coats  and  hats  fall  to  the  floor. 
The  chairs  rock  to  ‘and  fro. 

(The  desks  are  movable  enough 
But  there’s  no  place  to  go!) 

We’re  hanging  from  the  rafters  now. 
More  seats  we  sadly  lack. 

And  if  new  pupils  still  must  come 
They’ll  have  to  stand  in  back! 

The  line  that  wavers  down  the  hall 
So  long  with  heavy  tread 
Reminds  me  of  a  regiment. 

The  general  at  the  head. 

Dear  Board  of  Education,  please 
Do  something  soon.  1  pray. 

Before  this  harried  teaching  soul 
Is  gently  laid  away! 

Frances  C.  Zangenberg 
Bryant  Schirol,  Teaneck 


Out 


For  more  information,  write  Educational 
Developmental  Laboratories,  Inc.,  15 
Washington  Place,  N.  Y.  C.,  GR  7-^77. 


A  NEW  MODERN - 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  TEXT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


OUR  NATION’S  STORY 

By  Augspurger  and  McLemore 

•  A  1954  American  History  Text 

•  Easy  to  Read  and  Understand 

*  Emphasis  on  Modem  American  History 

*  Four-color  maps;  an  abundance  of  illustra¬ 

tions,  graphs,  charts,  and  teacher-pupil 
helps. 


....  Other  Outstanding  New  High  School  Texts .... 

WORLD  HISTORY  . 

MAN’S  ACHIEVEMENTS  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CIVICS 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Circulars 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

CHICAGO.  IlllNOIS  •  SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY  •  PAIO  AITO.  CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS,  TEXAS  •  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
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The  effect  of  new  retirement  pro-  vembcr  convention,  the  Bureau  passed 
posals  have  been  the  topic  of  two  ®  resolution  calling  for  attractive 
recent  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com-  salaries  and  for  “greater  school  aid” 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Teacher  Vet-  rural  communities.  The  resolu- 

erans’  Association,  an  NJEA  affiliate,  t'ou  said: 

Here,  at  NJEA  Headquarters  where  “We  hold  that  in  the  process  of  edu- 
they  usually  meet,  are  Frank  N.  Bates  eating  our  children,  teachers  are  more 
of  Somer’s  Point,  first  vice-president;  important  than  buildings.  Therefore, 
J.  Woodford  Hone  of  Metuchen,  secre-  it  is  essential  that  salaries  be  high 
tary;  and  M.  Frank  Snierson,  second  enough  to  command  the  best  teachers 
vice-president.  Aaron  MacCoon  of  and  that  the  salary  schedule  be  at- 
Englewood  is  president  of  the  organi-  tractive  enough  to  induce  more  young 
lation  this  year.  people  to  consider  this  vocation 

The  veterans’  organization  finally  toward  relieving  the  present  shortage 
passed  the  following  resolution:  “The  of  qualified  teachers. 
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You  Can  H  Afford  A  ’54  Model,  But . . . 

You  ran  get  axtra  money  from  your  Teachert  CretUt  Union. 
AtiHreu  it  in  care  of  the  Treaturert  Heted  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clormc*  S.  Slattr 
Stflior  Hi|h  $<hMl 
Atigntic  City— 4-7011 

lAYONNE 
Jgtgpii  P.  Ntlion 
0.  P.  Swtgnty  H.  $. 
loyonng-rE  *-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  Ath  St. 
ComOtn-WO  4-S0S4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  Htwitt 
c/g  City  Soft.  gl  Sth. 

C.  M.  Cggrtbggtg-S-63S1 

CENTIAl  0EI6EN 
Thtrtta  Von  Wgttring 
IS1  Euclid  Aug. 
HockoMock-OI  3-7700 

CUMOEIlAflD  COUNTY 
Aolph  W.  Kobinson 
A.D.  No.  S,  Ook  lood 
Vintlond-7-St34 

east  OEIGEN 
Corl  I.  Stronf 
401  Dguglot  St. 
Enfltwood  3-2310 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  Cohill 
Id.  of  Ed.  Adm.  Ildf. 
llognrilgld-2-7700 


GAIFIELO-SOUTH  OEIGEN 
Sch.  A,  Politodo  Aug. 
Gorflold-PI  7-1040 
HOIOKEN 
John  J.  Crosby 
Dgmorost  High  School 
Hobokin-HO  3-1YAA 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Milltr 
100  Columbio  Aw. 

Jortoy  City— JO  4-0024 
MEtCEl  COUNTY 
Oomord  Hughts 
Homilton  T«p.  High  School 
Trinton  10 — 2-4007 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Horold  0.  Shonnon 
S07  Oond  St. 

Asbury  Pork— 2-0A3S 
MOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jomos  A.  Align 
High  School 
Morristown— 4-3SOO 
NEWAIX* 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
Eost  Sido  High  Sch. 
Ntwork-MA  2432S 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Ptrth  Amboy— 4-33A0 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Chos.  0.  Ollhouso 
loom  302,  A4  Homilton  St. 
Potorson— SH  2-1420 


Artist  finds 

CRAYOLA* 

exciting  new 
''painting  medium*' 


UNION  COUNTY 
G.  6.  Gudmunson 
1A  Lincoln  A«o.  Eost 
losollo  Pork-CN  S-0I7S 


I  iim:  a  pchhie  Ixrarci  or  a  roiif;h  illus- 
iration  Ixtarci  for  my  painting  surface, 
outline  itiv  drawing  with  India  ink, 
then  rdl  in  the  areas  with  C.raxola 
Crayon,  hlending  the  rotors  frecK.  Inn 
making  sure  that  a  heavy 

taycr  of  cravon  is  on  the 
Iroard.  Then  I  put  on 
an  India  ink  svash. 
small  areas  at  a  time. 
Then  irefore  the  ink 
I  is  dry  I  hlot  it  olf. 

[  The  next  step  is  to 
I  scratch  the  area  sviih 
a  pen  print. 


BINNEY  A  SMITH  CO. 


SOMEISET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Horriot  M.  Howr 
*  Prospoct  St. 
Somonrillo— 0-403S 


SOUTHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
IIS  lonsington  Aw. 
Ploinfiold-4-S4*S 


TEANECX 

Mrs.  Mot  M.  Donckworth 
Nigh  School 
Toontek— 7-2402 


TIENTON 
A.  E.  Schotnor 
Ciniro'  High  School 
Trontoo— 2-3054 


oUct  ^  nucXwKA. 


380  Madison  Avo.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


linnop  A  Smith  Co.  Rtpo.  in  Now  Jortoy  oro 
I.  Y.  Oommoll,  Dim.  Mr-, 
tad 

lobort  Y.  Imirdtn 


30  Voorr  et  CIAVOIA*  toodorihip 


WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  PowtII 
7AI  Elm  St. 
Arlington— IE  3-2430 


WEST  OIANGE 
Dorothy  lobortsan 
Wost  Orongt  High  School 
Wost  Orongo-OI  4-24S4 


*AII  Mcopt  *  oro  ftdoral  crodit 
unions. 


Teacher-Veterans 
Weigh  Pension  Plan 


Teacher  Veterans  unanimously  en¬ 
dorses  the  program  of  including  pub¬ 
licly  employed  veterans  under  Social 
Security  integration  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Schanes  dated 
November  1953  and  to  this  end  re¬ 
quests  that  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  be  amended  to  facilitate  this  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Membership  in  the  Teacher  Veterans 
organization  is  approaching  the  500 
mark. 

Farm  Bureau  Backs 
Salaries,  State  Aid 

The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  has 

_ _ _ _  IVITITA 


“We  direct  the  officers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  to  work  with 
other  recognized  groups  in  the  State 
to  develop  a  program  of  greater 
school  aid  for  rural  communities  of 
the  State.  Where  new  schools  must 
be  built,  we  insist  that  rigid  econo¬ 
mies  must  be  exercised.” 


i  money  needed  for  clom  octivi- 

K  T  ‘'1  »w  by  telling  Carden  Spot  Seedi.  No  in- 
J  veetment  required.  Send  (or  Inal  order 
packeit),  earn  $8.00  pioJit.  Wriu 

iITcasth  conn  uu  cwpaht.  su.  in.  paiamu.  pa. 
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New  Essex  Superintendent 


RCA  Victor 

Edncalioiial 
Record  Catalog 


phasis  on  the  need  of  cooperation 
between  the  school,  the  home,  and  the 
community. 

The  first  edition  is  being  distributed 
to  schools,  parent-teacher  association 
and  other  interested  people  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  bulletin.  A  second 
ill  be  available  but  a  charge 


Here’s  a  functional  and  easy-to-use 
record  catalog,  listing  over  lOUO  selec¬ 
tions,  and  designed  with  the  classroom 
teacher  specifically  in  mind.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  wealth  of  material  for  cur¬ 
ricular  use  in  music,  social  studies, 
language,  arts  and  other  studies,  and 
is  carefully  organized  for  convenient 
reference  and  abimdant  information. 


Dr.  William  S.  Twichell,  former 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Ramsey, 
has  been  appointed  Essex  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  by  Dr.  Frederick 
M.  Raubinger,  Commii^sioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Twichell,  who  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  NJEA  Centennial  Commit¬ 
tee,  replaces  Dr.  Frank  Stover  who 
becomes  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner. 


edition 

of  seventy-five  cents  per  copy  will  be 
made  as  the  first  printing  exhausted 
the  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 
Copies  may  be  secured  from  all  county 
superintendents. 

There  is  every  rease 
this  bulletin  will  be 
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M*r«>  <h«a  IOO0  llatlntfs 
of  all  spooda 
Bdarallonal  R^eorda 
of  all  ts^poa  — 

I  Rhythms,  Listening,  and  Singing 
Programs 

I  Folk  Dances 

I  Language  Courses 

Ran  Seal  Rbcords 
Chosen  From 

“Music  America  Loves  Best” 

>  Annotated  for  easy  selection  and 
effective  correlation  with  musk  and 
other  subject  areas. 

Chii.dren’s  Records  From 
The  “Little  Nipper”  Series 

>  A  selected  list,  graded  for  appro¬ 
priate  utilization  of  song  and  story. 

f'oMipl<*to  prire  lulornialion 


to  believe  that 


Howe  Now  Heads  CPE.4 

Joseph  W.  Howe  of  Burlington  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration.  Vice-chairmen  for  this 
year  are  George  W.  Dawson  of  Cape 
May  Court  House  and  Henry  Mecke 
of  West  Orange. 

New  members  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  project  are  Deans 
Henry  C.  Herge  of  Rutgers  School  of 
Education  and  John  S.  Herron  of 
Seton  Hall,  and  William  Egeln  of  Sea 
Girt,  new  head  of  the  Federated  Boards 
of  Elducation. 

Dr.  Howe  succeeds  Howard  D.  Mor¬ 
rison,  who  is  now  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendents. 

Coordinator  of  the  project  thi.**  year 
is  William  M.  Smith,  as.sisted  by 
Seymour  G.  Winans.  Milton  H.  Stein- 
hauer  is  project  adviser. 


Basie  Language 
grades  3^3 

Part  of  o  Continuous  Program  for  EUmontory 
and  High  School  Grodos 

Wolf*  -  G*y*r  -  Hamilton  •  D*lanc«y 


Motivated  and  enriched  to  arouse 
and  sustain  interest 


Languogo  concopts  introducod  gradually. 

•  Oovtfopod  by  rotooching  and  roviow. 

Grammar  study  and  uto  opproochod  roalistical|. 

•  Prosontod  inductivofy,  croativoly  and 
viiually. 

Activilios  provido  many  things  for  pupils  to  do. 
o  Orgonizod  to  include  ovory  pupil. 

Planned  sequence  of  language  materials. 

•  Dosed  on  pupil  readiness. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES.  (prffl 
DepL  BA183 

l<.iHia  Corpuration  of  America,  ® 

Camden,  New  Jemey 

Mml  me  a  copy  of  Uie  new  RCA  Victor  Edu¬ 
cational  Record  Catalog.  Eocloeed  is  10  cents 
to  cover  cost  and  nuuling. 


The  E,.  W,  Singer  Cn.,  I' 

349-359  West  Erie  Mvd. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

The  Prose  ond  Poetry  Series 
The  Scienlilie  living  Series 

Represented  by  T.  K.  Ellis 


'^Now  it  the  Hour"  and  the  day  For 
Teaching  Arithmetic  the  Humber 
Play  Way  — 

Hemie  write  fer  detmilt  tn 

MISS  IDA  BIRDSALL 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  INC. 

38  Main  St.  Manatquaii,  N.  ). 


FFA ’s  Twenty-fifth  Year  Of  Achievement 

~  By  O.  E.  KISERf  Supervitor  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education 


FFA  or  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a  national  organization  of  boys 
Studying  vocational  agriculture  in  schools  of  less  than  college  grade, 

which  provides  training  opportunities  in  leadership,  public  speaking,  cooperative 
enterprises,  community  services  and  other  worthwhile  activities.  Its  present 
membership  is  363,000. 

The  climax  of  the  Silver  Anniver-  America  boys  from  eleven  chapters 

sary  of  the  Future  Farmers  was  the  exhibited  48  animals  that  won  a  total 

national  convention  in  Kansas  City  of  $480.00  from  the  FFA  premium 

which  was  attended  by  more  than  list.  As  further  evidence  of  the  quality 

12.000  members.  When  the  last  boy  of  the  animals  owned  by  those  Future 

went  home  from  the  convention  to  get  Farmers  of  America  boys,  they  won  a 

to  his  chores,  one  fact  stood  out  above  total  of  $410.00  when  they  entered  the 

ill — the  Future  Farmers  of  America  open  classes  with  adult  breeders, 
organization  had  really  come  of  age.  Each  year  the  New  Jersey  State 
The  boys  had  ruhl)ed  shoulders  with  Grange  awards  four  $100.00  scholar- 

such  national  figures  as  President  ships  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

Eisenhower,  and  Secretaries  Hobby  Rutgers  University,  the  State  Univer- 

and  Benson.  sity  of  New  jersey,  to  Future  Farmers 

There  is  no  other  organization  of  America  boys  who  have  conducted 

which  has  contributed  as  much  as  the  outstanding  farming  programs  under 

Future  Farmers  of  America  to  the  the  supervision  of  their  agricultural 

development  of  Ivoys  in  all  types  of  teachers  during  the  year.  Scholarships 

farm  work  just  as  they  reach  an  age  ^or  achievements  in  1952  were 

where  they  can  operate  as  individuals,  awarded  in  1953  to  John  Roy,  New- 

The  plan  for  having  high  school  stu-  ton;  Joseph  Jones,  Woodstown;  James 

dents  working  under  the  supervision  Yanush.  Woodstown;  and  Alex 

and  advice  of  well  qualified  instructors  Schaafsma.  Pennington.  New  Jersey, 
has  proved  to  be  effective.  The  egg  grading  team  from  Prince- 


The  climax  of  the  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Future  Farmers  was  the 
national  convention  in  Kansas  City 
which  was  attended  by  more  than 
12.1KX)  members.  When  the  last  boy 
went  home  from  the  convention  to  get 
to  his  chores,  one  fact  stood  out  above 
all — the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
organization  had  really  come  of  age. 
The  boys  had  ruhlied  shoulders  with 
such  national  figures  as  President 
Eisenhower,  and  Secretaries  Hobby 
and  Benson. 

There  is  no  other  organization 
which  has  contributed  as  much  as  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  to  the 
development  of  Ivoys  in  all  types  of 
(arm  work  just  as  they  reach  an  age 
where  they  can  operate  as  individuals. 
The  plan  for  having  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  working  under  the  supervision 
and  advice  of  well  qualified  instructors 
has  proved  to  be  effective. 

The  achievements  of  some  of  the 
FFA  award  winners  is  almost  phe¬ 
nomenal,  and  New  Jersey  has  earned 
its  fair  share.  Each  state  submits  re- 
•  ports  of  accomplishments  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  work  of  two  chapters  for 
national  recognition.  The  Newton  FFA 
Chapter,  Newton,  New  Jersey  has  won 
top  honors,  a  gold  emblem,  for  the 
•nfory  three  years;  Belvidere  Chapter 

rrc-ived  a  bronze  emblem  in  1951  and 
a  silver  emblem  in  19.5.3;  and  the 
ancay  Woodstown  Chapter  was  a  gold  em- 
hlem  winner  in  19.52. 

KIlO  Frank  Demcter,  Belvidere  Chapter, 
3use  earned  state  and  national  recognition 
through  his  own  achievements.  He 
placed  first  in  the  state  and  first  in  the 
^  North  Atlantic  region  in  the  farm 

mechanics  contest.  He  received  second 
’tate  award  in  the  farm  and  home 
,d  electrification  contest,  and  he  is  one 
of  23  boys  who  achieved  their  goals 

•  led*.  their  first  year  to  enter  the  100- 

hushel  corn  growing  contest  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Field 
>nd  Crop  Improvement  Association  of 
New  Jersey. 

giff.  Through  the  encouragement  of  the 

*  New  Jersey  Junior  Breeder’s  Fund. 
Inr<irporated,  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Itfld  its  first  LivestiK'k  Show  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair.  Trenton,  New 

'  Jersey  in  1953.  Future  Farmers  of 


ton  High  School  that  was  declared  the 
champions  for  1953  at  Future  Fanners 
of  America  Rally  Day,  during  Farm¬ 
ers  Week,  placed  second  in  a  regional 
contest  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council  at  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

The  state  poultry  judging  team  from 
Caldwell  High  School  won  a  bronze 
medal  and  individual  gold  and  bronze 
medals  in  the  national  judging  con¬ 
tests  at  Kansas  City. 

The  aforementioned  illustrate  some 
of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  New  Jersey 
but  the  greatest  value  has  come  to  the 
hundreds  of  boys  who  have  not  stood 
at  the  top,  but  who,  through  competi¬ 
tion  and  an  effort  to  succeed,  have 
developed  into  successful  farmers  and 
efficient  leaders  in  their  communities. 

It  is  timely  to  pay  tribute  to  H.  O. 
Sampson,  former  State  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  New  Jersey, 
who  contributed  much  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  development  and  growth  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  on  local, 
state  and  national  levels. 


We  Listened 

We  ustened  to  teachers’  problems  in  the  teaching  of 
English  when  we  conducted  extensive  field  research. 

We  Learned 

We  learned  that  teachers  wanted  the  following 
features  in  FZnglish  textbooks: 

Short,  independent  learning  situations. 

A  flexible  program  which  is  easily  adapted  to 
children’s  interests  and  needs. 

Exercises  and  activities  which  are  based  on 
children’s  experiences  and  interests. 

A  pupil’s  handbook  for  ready  reference  included 
in  each  text. 

These  features  and  more  are  included  in 

The  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES 

GradM  2-8  SHANE  •  FERRIS  •  KEENER 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


PALO  ALTO,  CAUFORMA 


ATLANTA  3.  GEORGIA 


DALLAS  1,  TEXAS 
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The 
spellers 
that  read 
like 

readers 


Language  Art  Spellers 

Emmett  A.  Betts 

P.  A.  Killgallon,  Mary  Louise  Friebele 

These  outstanding  new  spellers  are  easy  for 
the  child  to  read  because  the  vocabulary 
used  in  the  stories,  exercises,  rules,  directions, 
etc.,  is  carefully  controlled.  It  is  based  on 
vocabulary  with  which  the  child  is  already 
familiar  through  the  basic  readers  of  preced¬ 
ing  grades.  Though  selected  on  the  basis  of 
all  known  criteria,  the  spelling  vocabulary 
I  is  especially  influenced  by  words  which  the 
pupil  has  met  in  preceding  years  in  his  basic 
readers.  Timesaving  Teacher’s  Guide  Books 
i  provide  suggested  activities  and  test  sentences 
in  context. 


American  Book  Company 

35  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


ONE  Of  «  SERIES  OF  FAMOUS  EUROFEAN  TRAINS 


Jhc 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS,  610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


Huat*  $tnd  fr»» 
illuttrofed  booklet 
“Koilroading  m  franco." 


Nam* 


AddroM 


StaFo 


The  new  SUD  EXPRESS  saves  3^  hours 
between  Paris,  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 

The  longest  and  fastest  daily  non-stop 
in  the  world . . .  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

A  direct,  comfortable  route  to  Biarritz. 
The  Sud  Express  carries  Pullmans, 
Coaches  and  a  Dining  Car. 


323  CMry  $1.,  San  Francitca,  Col.  •  1331  SF.  CoMtarina  S«.,  W.,  RAanIrMi;  P.Q. 


lUP 

EXPRESS 


Secure  your  rail  accommodationi  before 
you  leave.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  and 
advance  reservations  made  at  any  of  our 
three  offices  or  through  your  travel  agent. 


Is  Anybody  L4>oking? 

(Continued  from  page  210) 

these  conditions  a  captive  audience  will 
turn  off  its  attention,  and  a  potential 
home  audience  will  be  driven  back  to 
reading  books. 

MONEY  AND  TIME  NECESSARY 

I  agree  with  the  ETV  experts  that 
commercial  TV,  very  likely  under  the 
influence  of  sfionsors,  is  probably 
altogether  too  conservative  in  its  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  w’ill  attract  an  audience. 
Certainly  many  new  kinds  of  programs 
should  be  attempted,  and  no  estimate 
of  their  success  should  be  accepted 
unless  the  full  know-how  of  com¬ 
mercial  radio  and  TV  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  There  are  very 
few'  areas  of  instruction  currently  ex¬ 
plored  in  schools,  colleges  and  adult 
education  which  do  not  suggest  ways 
in  which  TV  can  be  used  to  increase 
both  their  informational  and  their  edu¬ 
cational  possibilities.  But  in  order  to 
present  these  values,  ETV  has  got  to 
enter  into  the  competitive  market, 
secure  the  best  technicians  and  camera¬ 
men,  the  best  directors  and  script 
writers,  and  face  the  technical  problems 
squarely.  In  addition  it  must  know 
the  educational  limits  it  can  achieve 
by  itself  and  study  its  whole  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher 
who  knows  what  education  can  be.  As 
a  medium  TV  has  many  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  and  probably  many  more  that 
we  do  not  now  suspect.  But  to  exploit 
these  it  has  to  be  prepared  to  spend 
both  money  and  time — money  to  secure 
the  best  equipment,  technicians  and 
talent,  and  time,  huge  amounts  of 
time,  to  plan  and  organize  the  effective 
use  of  these  elements.  Education  has 
never  succeeded  without  some  money 
and  lots  of  time  for  preparation.  With¬ 
out  more  of  the  same  TV  can  only 
louse  up  what  educators  already  have 
mastered. 

And  in  the  last  analysis,  after  all 
the  talents  and  skills  have  been  assem¬ 
bled,  all  the  aims  and  objectives 
clarified,  analysed  and  organized,  the 
whole  project  can  and  will  still  fail 
and  all  the  time  and  money  will  have 
l)een  wasted  unless  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing  has  been  given  a  final  check  with 
a  view  to  answering  the  key  question: 
Is  anybody  looking? 
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Military  Guidance 

{Continued  from  page  211) 
the  parents  and  students  should  pose 
the  doubtful  questions  to  these  men. 

1  am  quite  sure  this  round  table 
panel  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
parents  and  the  students  to  what  the 
various  military  and  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  have  to  offer. 

Parents  and  students  would  also  be 
informed  as  to  what  the  latest  selective 
service  requirements  are. 

8  YEAR  MILITARY  ORLICATIOIS 
We,  as  teachers  and  counselors,  must 
realize  that  the  services  are  recruiting 
and  will  promise  much  to  get  the  boys 
to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  We  must 
make  sure  that  both  boys  and  girls  and 
parents  too,  investigate  every  angle  of 
each  branch  before  signing.  The  boy 
must  realize  that  even  if  he  does  en¬ 
list  for  4  years  he  still  has  to  put  in  a 
total  of  eight  years  obligated  service. 
After  the  4  years  he  will  spend  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  he  will  be  required  to  join 
a  reserve  component  for  4  more  years 
to  meet  his  military  obligation.  On 
this  point  I  use  for  reference  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  Hannah  who  said  in  a  press 
release  October  13,  1953,  that,  “Every 
American  youth  faces  an  8  year  mili¬ 
tary  obligation,  whether  he  is  drafted 
or  enlists.” 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  mili¬ 
tary  will  be  around  us  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  must  be  realistic  about 
it  and  train  our  students  for  this 
particular  future.  The  way  we  can 
prepare  them  for  it  is  by  a  program 
of  military  guidance.  I  have  shown 
one  method  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
True  there  are  other  methods,  some 
which  are  shorter  or  longer  than  my 
program.  Some  are  probably  better 
than  mine.  But  I  believe  the  program 
1  have  set  up  is  a  well  rounded  pro¬ 
gram.  It  gives  the  student  a  chance 
to  hear  all  the  services  and  digest 
everything  that  is  said  by  the  com¬ 
peting  groups. 

It  also  gives  him  a  chance  to  ques¬ 
tion  these  representatives  on  anything 
that  he  is  in  doubt  about.  Parents  also 
have  a  chance  to  question  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  about  any  doubtful  point 
on  their  minds.  The  commandants  of 
the  THIRD  or  FOURTH  Naval  Dis¬ 
tricts.  depending  on  the  area  of  New 
Jersey  in  which  you  are  located,  or 
the  ('ommandant  of  the  local  Army 
Area,  or  Air  Force  Area,  will  be  happy 
to  aid  you  in  this  program.  They, 
themselves,  want  to  Ire  sure  that  the 
future  soldier,  sailor,  airman  or 
marine  will  enter  the  service  of  his 
dtoice  without  any  qualms  or  mis- 
•pprehensions  on  his  part. 


McCarthy  Resigns  Position 

John  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  ELducation  since  1937 
has  resigned  his  position  to  become 
the  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  staff  on  Formosa.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  and  in  the  pre-service  and  in- 


It  is  a  joy  to  find  a  child  with  a 
superior  intellectual  capacity.  But 
it  IS  a  problem  to  know  how  to  best 
help  develop  it.  That  is  why  this 
booklet  called  education  of  the 
GIFTED  may  be  of  service  to  you  in 
helping  the  child  as  well  as  helping  in 
the  conservation  and  development  of 
this  great  and  rare  human  talent. 

This  Boelil«l  takes  up  such  subjects  as  role  or 
GIFTED  IN  A  democracy:  Opportunities  for 
talent.  Education  and  social  mobility . . . 

WASTE  or  TALENT  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE:  Evi¬ 
dences  of  wasted  talent.  Causes,  Incidence . . . 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  GIFTED:  Teachcrs’ 
judgment.  Special  aptitudes,  Uses...EDL’CA- 
TioN  OF  THE  gifted:  Special  provisions  for 
eilucation.  Programs  for  the  education.  Spe¬ 
cial  problems  in  education  of  gifted . . . 
investment  in  talent  . . . 


service  courses  for  teachers  presently 
employed  in  the  vocational  industrial 
secondary  schoob  on  the  Island. 

McCarthy  first  came  to  New  Jersey 
in  1919  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Vocational  Division,  New  Jersey- 
Department  of  Education ;  first  as  State 
Supervisor  of  Trades  and  Industry  and 
then  as  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Industrial  Arts. 


3  in  10,000  is  about  the  frec^uency  of 
“very  high”  IQs  —  exceeding  170. 
Only  6  To  of  1%  of  the  population 
have  IQs  of  140  or  above.  Some 
schools  classify  pupils  with  IQ  in 
excess  of  112/115  gifted. 

To  copitolizo  the  rich  resources  of 
human  talent  which  gifted  children 
and  youth  possess,  it  is  pointed  out, 
schools  should  give  special  attention 
to  education  of  gifted  students. 

“Extra  roading”  by  the  gifted,  guided 
contacts  with  the  out-of-school  en¬ 
vironment  and  other  aids  are  sug¬ 
gested  to  challenge,  interest, 
and  keep  nurturing  the  creative 
imagination  of  the  gifted  child. 


AFTER  A  BUSY  DAY,  see  how  refreshed  the  satisfying  flavor  of 
delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  mokes  you  feel.  And 
how  relaxed  you  seem  to  get — for  the  natural  chewing 
helps  relieve  tension.  Just  try  it. 


New  Horizons  In  Teaching 

A  suggestion  we  hope  you  find  interesting  and  useful 


When  He’s  A  Gifted  Child 

“Education  Of  The  Gifted”  it  a  publication  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators — 1201  Sixteenth  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  35^  postpaid. 
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Homelands  of  the 

AMERICAS 

by 

Thurston  and  Hankins 

This  latest  book  in  Iroquois’ 
wholly  new  Homelands  Geogra¬ 
phy  Series,  copyright  1954,  is 
not  just  "new”  —  it  is  truly 
modern,  translating  basic  geo¬ 
graphic  facts  into  meaningful 
social  concepts.  Brilliantly  illus¬ 
trated  in  full  color.  Complete 
with  Teachers’  Guide. 

For  details  write: 

Iroquois 

Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Home  Office:  Iroquois  Building 

P.  O.  Box  1315,  Syracuse,  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 


for  the  Asking 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it.  Watch  for  offerings 
by  the  individual  advertisers,  as  well  as 
for  those  in  this  column.  Order  prompt¬ 
ly  before  supplies  are  exhausted.  For  a 
quick  response  always  write  directly  to 
the  advertisers.  The  coupon  is  convenient 
for  ordering  several  items. 

50b.  A  Chronology  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  sequence  listing  of  im¬ 
portant  dates  in  railroad  history, 
with  statistics  on  railroad  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  the  United  States. 
57b.  Vocations.  A  new  18-page  booklet 
covering  problems  of  self -appraisal. 
Job  analysis,  training,  and  national 
trends  in  vocational  opportimities. 
More  than  200  job  descriptions  for 
men  rnd  women  in  professional, 
semi-professional,  sales,  clerical, 
service,  and  skilled  worker  groups 
are  given  in  terms  teen-agers  can 
understand.  A  brand-new  approach 
to  vocational  counseling.  Will 
broaden  the  vision  of  high-school 
boys  and  girls. 

58b.  and  59b.  You’re  a  Young  Lady  Now 
and  Very  Personally  Yours  are  two 
free  booklets  on  menstruation  for 
all  age  groups.  Indicate  number 
desired  for  classroom  distribution. 
58b.  You’re  a  Young  Lady  Now  is 
especially  written  for  girls  9  to  12. 
It  explains  menstruation  as  a 
normal  part  of  life;  tells  a  girl  how 
to  take  care  of  herself  when  that 
day  does  arrive. 


59b.  Very  Personally  Yours.  This 
booklet  Is  for  girls  12  or  over.  Its 
simple,  straight-forward  presenta¬ 
tion  of  accurate,  scientific  facts  has 
won  wide  acclaim. 

60b.  RCA  Victor  Educational  Record 
Catalog.  A  new  and  revised  edition 
of  this  catsdog  Is  available  at  10 
cents  a  copy.  Is  useful  not  only  for 
the  music  teacher,  but  also  for  the 
social  study  teacher  as  well. 

61b.  1954  Garden  Spot  Guide  and  Al¬ 
manac  pliis  1954  catalog  of  imusual 
premiums  for  selling  seeds.  Earn 
premiums  or  cash  for  class  ac¬ 
tivities. 

3b.  New  Aids  to  Help  Teach  Menstnul 
Hygiene  indicate  quantity  desired 
of  each  number.  1.  Growing  up 
and  Liking  it.  A  booklet  for  teen¬ 
age  girls.  2.  Sally  and  Mary  and 
Kate  Wondered.  A  booklet  for  pre- 
adolescent  girls.  3.  It’s  So  Much 
Easier  When  you  Know.  A  booklet 
for  fully  matvu-ed  girls.  4.  Educa¬ 
tional  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hy¬ 
giene.  A  complete  teaching  kit 
5.  How  Shall  I  Tell  my  Daughter? 
A  booklet  for  mothers. 

24b.  Creative  Crafts  with  Crayola.  A 
32-page  book  of  ideas  on  how  to 
make  useful  gifts,  party  games,  in¬ 
vitations,  and  many  other  articles— 
all  of  which  the  busy  teacher  can 
use  or  adapt  for  her  own  classes. 


jf^ian  ^our  Summer 

Travel  and  Earn  College  Credits 
Montclair  Educational  Field  Trips  for  1954 


Easter  in  Florida 

Fly  to  Miami — see  both  coasts  and  interior,  best 
hotels  and  restaurants,  sub-tropical  plants  and 
animals,  swank  resorts,  sponga  fisheries,  citrus 
groves,  gay  and  colorful  life — 2  cr. — April 
16-23.  All  expense  cost.  $224. 

Midsummer  in  Mexico 

Fly  to  Mexico  City — Visit  Xochimilco,  Pyra¬ 
mids.  Guadalupe  Shrine,  Bull  Fight,  Puebla, 
Fortin.  Oaxaca,  Guanajuato,  Toluca,  Acapulco, 
Taxco.  etc. — exciting  trip,  full  of  exotic  life  and 
color,  majestic  scenery,  history,  art.  recreation, 
religion — cool  days  and  nights  in  highlands — 
3  cr. — July  23  -  August  8.  All  expense  cost,  $618. 


July  in  The  Caribbean 

Fly  to  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Jamaica.  Cuba — Tropical  scenery,  voodoo  and 
folk  dances,  handicrafts,  swank  hotels,  cool 
trade  winds — 2  cr. — July  9  -  18.  All  expense 
cost.  $395. 

August  in  Dixie 

By  deluxe  motor  coach  to  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Annapolis,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond, 
Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  Raleigh,  Ashville, 
Great  Smokies.  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Norris 
Dam.  Natural  Bridge,  Gettysburg,  Lancaster — 
3  cr. — August  17-30.  All  expense  cost,  $190. 


Register  Now  —  Quotas  Limited  —  Write  To 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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lb.  The  Case  of  the  ‘‘Ten 'Twenty”  is 
more  than  a  brief  for  the  American 
Seating  Company’s  new  desk  with 
level,  10®  to  20®  top  positions.  This 
booklet  Includes  a  quick  summary 
of  the  Studies  of  the  Texas  Inter- 
Professional  Committee  on  Child 
Development,  which  showed  that 
children  in  thousands  of  classrooms 
are  being  exposed  to  glaring  or 
Insufficient  light  and  to  harmful 
posture  with  attendant  visual  focus¬ 
ing  problems.  Included  also  is  a 
list  of  reference  books  related  to 
lighting,  seeing,  seating,  posture 
and  child  development. 

lb.  Reading  Troubleshooter’s  Checklist. 

If  you  teach  pupils  deficient  in 
reading  skills  in  grade  4  through 
12  this  valuable  device  will  help 
you  locate  the  source  of  their  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  suggest  steps  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  bring  improvement. 
Tells  you  how  to  make  fourteen 
simple  checking  tests  that  show  up 
such  difficulties  as  poor  vocabulary, 
inability  to  blend  sounds,  weak 
identification  of  vowel  sounds,  be¬ 
ginning  consonant  soimds,  etc. 

Ab.  Free  Sample  of  Vintex  dish  cloth 
with  details  of  a  money-making 
plan  which  school  clubs  have  used 
for  many  years. 

}5b.  Detailed  Folder  for  1954  giving  all 
necessary  information  on  SITA 
tours  to  Europe,  Around  the  World, 
Mexico,  South  America,  the  Orient 
and  the  West. 

26b.  France.  'Hiis  24-page  booklet,  in 
color,  with  its  charming  cover  and 
inside  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs,  contains  much  help¬ 
ful  Information  on  what  to  see  and 
look  for  in  various  regions  of 
Prance.  It  stresses  particularly  the 
variety  which  is  found  in  Prance. 

Ob.  How  to  Apply  for  a  Summer  Job 

supplies  information  on  the  types 
of  organizations  that  seek  extra 
help  during  the  summer  months, 
and  a  list  of  more  than  150  kinds 
of  Jobs  that  may  be  found  in 
such  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Also  supplies  in¬ 
formation  on  where  and  how  a  list 
of  Summer  Employers  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  1954  Summer  Sea¬ 
son.  One  copy  to  a  teacher.  Not 
available  after  May  1,  1954. 


HISTORIES  OF  NJEA 
ON  SALE 

A  limited  number  of  the  histories 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  available  for  purchase 
by  interested  teachers.  The  price 
is  $1.00. 

“NJEA — The  Story  of  an  Organi¬ 
zation”  was  prepared  as  a  part  of 
the  Centennial  observance.  Much 
of  the  material  originally  appeared 
in  the  Review.  It  was  then  gathered 
in  book  form,  and  copies  made 
available  to  public  libraries  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

The  balance  can  now  be  ordered 
by  individuals.  Send  your  dollar, 
with  your  name  and  address  to 
NJEA  Headquarters,  180  W.  State 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


THANK  YOU 

The  Review  Editor  would  like 
to  thank  1,012  of  our  readers  who 
last  year  used  the  YOURS  FOR 
THE  ASKING  coupon  to  secure 
material  from  Review  advertisers. 
Statistically  this  is  .0056  of  our 
readers,  which  places  us  15th 
among  State  teacher  magazines 
in  our  reader  response  to  these 
offerings. 

Among  the  most  popular  of¬ 
ferings  last  year  over  the  nation 
were  the  American  Seating  Com¬ 
pany  posture  charts,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads  ma¬ 
terials,  Binn^  &  Smith’s  Crayola 
Craft,  F.  E.  Compton’s  Flag 
Poster,  and  Greyhound  Lines 
“Wayside  Wonders”  posters. 

When  a  Review  reader  responds 
to  a  Review  advertisement  in 
such  a  way  that  the  advertiser 
can  identify  the  source,  he  helps 
the  Review,  and  his  professional 
association. 


WEBSTER 

TEXTBOOKS 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc.  1953-54 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
(.hicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon  is 
for  use  only  during  the  school  year.  3c  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 

50b.  57b.  .58b.-59b.  60b.  61b.  3b.  24b.  40b.  48b.  54b.  55b.  63b.  26b. 


Subject  .  Grade 

School  Name  . . . 

School  Address  . 

I"ity  .  State  , 

Enrollment:  Boys  .  Girls  . 


Taachart  lik*  Webster 


textbooks  because  they  perforin 
efficiently  in  their  classrooms.  Here 
is  what  they  say: 

USING  OUR  LANGUAGE 
By  Patton,  Beery,  Winn,  Wells  and 
Backus— Grades  3-B 

“Material  selected  for  introducing 
techniques  is  unusually  One.” 

Supervisor,  Langhorne,  Pa. 
“Contains  very  practical  material.” 

Supervisor,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

I  GOALS  IN  SPELLING 
By  Lambader,  Kottmeyer  and  Wickey 
Text-workbook  edition.  Grades  1-B 
Ah*  SnUlNO  GOALS,  doMibomia 
“Excellent  book!  Phonics,  which  are 
so  essential,  given  emphasis.” 

Principal,  Danielson,  Conn. 
“Good  variety — material  suited  to 
child’s  needs.”  Teacher,  Portland,  Me. 

I  ADVENTURES  WITH  NUMBERS 

By  Osborn  and  Riefling— 

Grades  3-8 

“Outstanding  series  of  arithmetic 
texts.”  Teacher,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 
“Reading  vocabulary  is  simple.” 

Teacher,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

I  AMERICAN  LIFE  HISTORY  SERIES 
By  Ames,  Ames,  Ousley  and  Staples 
—Grades  3-8 

“The  'American  Way  of  Life’  is  upheld 
in  a  magnificent  way.” 

Teacher,  Jefferson,  Pa. 
“Simple  vocabulary,  pupil  activities, 
maps,  charts,  pictures  stories  are 
excellent  features.” 

Supervisor,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


Write  for  professional 
examination  copies  to: 

B.  R.  RUNKLE,  Representative 
39  North  Mountain  Ave. 
Montclair,  New  |ersey 


FEBRUARY.  1954 


Eajoy  the  iplendid  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Plateaus, ‘the  Deserts,  and 
the  Pacific.  Visit  six  of  the  most  beautiful  National  Parks.  Meet  the  varied  cultures 
of  our  Spanish,  Indian  and  Mormon  Southwest. 

4,000  Miles  Twenty-four  Days  August  3-26,  1954 

FIVE  HOURS  OF  COLLEGE  CREDIT 
Either  Graduate  or  Undergraduate 

This  trip  and  course — Geog..S-Sll,  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS, 
THE  ARID  SOUTHWEST  AND  CALIFORNIA  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton  and  The  Division  of  Travel  Service, 
National  Education  Association.  For  further  details  write  to: 

DR.  ADELBERT  K.  BOTTS 

Pro/e»ior  of  Geography 

State  Teachers  College  Trenton  5,  New  Jersey 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  If  .  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  (lily 

FILMS 

Astronomy  Films:  International  Screi 
Organization.  Washington  12,  D.  C. 
A  series  of  films  on  astronomy  basi 
on  many  years  of  study  and  researc 
by  Dr.  Sibley,  well  known  lecturer  a 
this  subject.  Five  films  are  availabi 
on  the  Sun,  the  Muon,  the  Solar  Sy 
lent,  the  Milky  Way  and  the  Galaxkl 
Write  for  full  information. 

The  Living  City:  Encyclopaedia  Britai 
nica  Films,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

An  interesting  film  produced  f< 
ihe  Twentieth  Century  Fund  on  hu 
lu  make  our  cities  a  better  place  I 
live  and  work.  The  film  traces  t| 
cycle  of  growth,  decay  and  renew 
through  which  a  city  passes.  In  blai 
and  white  with  sound  it  runs  for  i 
minutes  and  sells  for  $112.50.  It  mi 
also  l)e  rented.  ^ 

FILMSTRIPS 

Elementary  Science:  Young  Amert 
Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  Ni 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  new  series  of  six  hlnistrips  : 
color  dealing  with  gravity,  climai 
weather,  friction,  heat  and  surfs 
changes.  Suitable  for  science  class 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  seri 
sells  for  $30.00. 

Fairy  Tales:  Society  for  Visual  E4u£ 
tion,  1345  West  Diversey  Park*: 
Chicago  14,  m. 

A  delightful  new  filmstrip  series 
well  known  children’s  stories.  Origii 
full  color  illustrations.  Each  fib 
strip  is  complete  with  captions  ai 
sells  for  $5.00.  The  series  of  six  c«:s 
$28.50. 

Pageant  of  America:  Yale  Univei^ 
Press  Film  Service,  386  Fourth  Ai 
nue.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

An  outstanding  series  of  filmstrl 
depicting  the  growth  of  America  fr( 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present  1 
series  is  based  on  authentic  pictui 
rather  than  an  artist’s  conception 
the  event.  Each  filmstrip  lists  i 
$7.00  or  the  entire  series  of  thh 
filmstripe  may  be  obtained  1 
$195.00.  Write  for  full  infonp.stu 
PUBLICATIONS 

Catalog:  Audio  Master  Corporation, 
East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N. 
Write  for  the  latest  catalog 
phonographs  and  record  players. 


Resorf  Hotels  —  Dude  Ranches  —  Summer  Camps  —  Business 
Industry  —  Transportation  Companies  —  Restaurants  —  Motels 
Summer  Resorts  —  National  Parks  —  Hotels  —  Pood  &  Cocktail 
Lounges  —  Working  Ranches  and  others 

Employers  ere  Listed  in  the  Directory  by  their  own  Written  Request 
—  Instructions  on  how  and  where  to  apply  for  employment  — 

Send  $200  for  DIRECTORY  NUMBER  10. ..To 
NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  SERVICE 

Box  65  -  Winton  Place  Station  Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 


The  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  edited  by  Oscar  K.  Buros 

"Like  its  predecessors.  The  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  is  another  milestone 
in  the  field  of  tests  and  measurements.  Again,  this  encyclopedia  and  buying  guide  is  a 
must  for  test  users.”  CsJtforaie  Journal  of  Eduiational  Research. 

THE  GRYPHON  PRESS  •  HIGHLAND  PARK  •  NEW  JERSEY 


fewer 

S6,  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


175  Fifth  Avenue,  at  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  Now  York 
spring  7-4948 

Distimguished  Personnel  Service 


Other  Offices:  Chicago 
Spokane,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


The  Clark-Brewer  Teachers  Agency 
ns  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  registration  form  and  information  about  your  service. 


Minor  Field 


Address 


